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PREFACE 


The lectures of which this book is a revised edition were de- 
livered at the American Academy in Rome in December 
1953 and at the University of Michigan in April 1954. My 
lectures at Ann Arbor were combined with teaching. In De- 
cember 1953 and January 1954 Professor Lily Ross Taylor 
and I conducted weekly lectures and excursions for the clas- 
sical group of the American Academy in Rome. I shall al- 
ways remember the associations of those two months as 
among my pleasantest experiences of academic teaching. As 
I send out this book I hope it will reach some of my former 
students and remind them of the happy days we had together. 

First of all, I wish to express my sincere thanks to the com- 
mittee of the Jerome Foundation for the honor of being ap- 
pointed Jerome lecturer. I regard Thomas Spencer Jerome as 
a great benefactor of mine and have with much interest come 
to know his classical research, his enthusiasm for his old Uni- 
versity and for American studies in Rome, and his contribu- 
tions to the American scholarly tradition in Italy. Warmest 
thanks go also to the director of the American Academy in 
Rome and to Mrs. Laurance P. Roberts for friendship and 
hospitality in the Villa Aurelia. I am deeply indebted to 
Mr. Roberts, to the American Academy, and to my friends 
here for inspiration, facilities for work, and congenial com- 
pany, with rich exchanges of ideas and results in the library, 
where Mrs. Inez Longobardi is so competent and friendly a 
help, and in the delightful cortile and old Roman garden of 
the Academy from 1953 and onward to the present day. 
Many friends and colleagues are connected with my recol- 


work as a Jerome lecturer ever since I started 

: English with Dr. and Mrs. C. L. Barber and 
i canes mies tin 1953 in Goteborg. Professor Arthur 
Mrs. Claire Sains the friends from memorable weeks in 
B. R. Boak ines farther given me invaluable help in re- 
Ann ere and in discussing the questions raised by 
eee In ae connection I remember also with special 
me Lexoe ee Robert Broughton, Spencer Corbett, Ma- 
Eiken Paul Mac Kendrick, John Ward Perkins, 
Brik Sjéqvist, Miss Gisela Richter, and one of my oldest 
friends in Rome, Mr. A. W. Van Buren. I have been pro- 
vided with photographs through the kindness of H. M, the 
King of Sweden and of a number of museums and friends, 
among whom I wish to mention especially Dr. Ernest Nash, 
director of the Photoreference Collection of Roman Archi- 
tecture and Topography (Fototeca Unione). 

The manuscript of this book was ready in February 1958. 
Important contributions to the problems discussed in my 
four chapters have appeared since then. I have been able to 
refer to some of them in the notes and in an Addendum. Of 
great importance in the revision of my public and private 
lectures have been two books which appeared after the lec- 
tures were delivered: Ferdinando Castagnoli, Ippodamo di 
Mileto e P'urbanistica a pianta ortogonale, and G. Lugli’s mon- 
umental La tecnica edilizia romana (1957). Castagnoli has been 
able by pioneer work with air photographs to put the study 
of regular town planning on a new and better base than be- 
fore, though in many respects the principles are the same as 
those which I tentatively laid out in my lectures and in my 
article, “Die hellenisierte italische Stadt der romischen Re- 
publik” (Acta Athen. Suec., 1, 1953). Lugli’s magnum opus is 
for me connected with some thirty years of friendship and 
joint research with Italian colleagues, who have been actively 
Present to my mind from beginning to end as I wrote the 
Present lectures, Warmly remembered too are my first 
teachers in the field of Roman architecture—Thomas Ashby, 
Guido Calza, Tenney Frank, Esther B. Van Deman, Eugenia 
Strong, and Armin von Gerkan, 
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CHAPTER I 


FROM EARLIEST ROMAN VILLAGES 
TO ETRUSCAN URBANIZATION 


There is no Homer or Hesiod to tell us what men, their 
dwellings, and their altars were like in early Iron Age Italy. 
Italy as a part of a primitive western Europe had no legacy 
from a splendid Bronze Age like the Minoan and Mycenaean 
period in Greece and had none of that wonderful richness and 
creative strength which characterized Homeric and geomet- 
ric Greece even when compared with the Oriental empires in 
their late Babylonian, Assyrian, and Saitic renaissance. 

When we take up the problems of Roman architecture 
we must begin with shepherds’ huts resembling those found 
on green hills of the Roman campagna through the ages 
(Figs. 1-3). In Rome itself the admirable work of Giacomo 
Boni and in the last few years the excavations and research of 
Pietro Romanelli, Riccardo Gamberini, Salvatore M. Puglisi, 
Marella Vianello, Gianfilippo Carettoni,! and Einar Gjer- 


1. P. Romanelli, G. Carettoni, B. Gjerstad, and S, M. Puglisi, “‘Nuove ind2- 


gini su Roma antichissima,” B.P.L, n.s. 9, Lxtv (1954). Among earlier publica- 
FIG. I. Hut urn, dolium, and models of tions see especially Puglisi, “Gli abitatori primitivi del Palatino,” Mon. ant., x11 
household implements (10 is a cooking (1951), 3 ff; P. Mingazzini, Bull. Comm., txxm (1949-50), 261; Romanelli, 
stand) from a tomb in the cemetery Puglisi, and A. Davico, Rivista di antropologia, xxxvm (1950-51), 19 ff.; and arti- 
ane ia Sacra in Rome (tomb 4, cles, reports, and reviews in Antichita, Fascicoli di studi e notizie sul mondo classico 
period ma). 


d : ; ; 
After E, Gjerstad, Early Rome, 1 (1956). iretti da M. Marella Vianello, 1 (1947); 0 (1950) 
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stad? have given us a vivid picture of these villages on the 
Palatine of the eighth and seventh centuries 3.c., with their 
burial tombs for cremation as well as inhumation (pozzo or 
“pit” and fossa or “trench” tombs). Scattered huts seem also 
to have been built on the other hills. The tradition of a hostile 
Sabine village on the Quirinal may be based on fact. In any 
case it is quite clear that the habitation on the Palatine (with 
extensions in the Via Sacra Valley and on the Forum) was in 


own from models in the tombs and remains in file 
were used for preparing food and for heating. The reillesad 
roofs were of wattle daubed with clay and were supported by 
uprights. As the hut urns of the tombs show, the walls might 
be decorated with incised and painted geometric een, The 
ums also show that the columns at the entrance might be 
carved and that outlets for smoke were made above the en- 
trance door, sometimes at both gables. Recent discoveries 
have added to the picture of the Palatine village not only a 


the seventh century already a large and well-organized settle. 
ment, whether one prefers to call it village or town. 

Hut urns3 and other urns for the remains of cremated 
bodies, models of the implements common in those villages, 


tomb of a child but also (at the so-called Villa di Livia) a 
tomb of an adult man, a cremation tomb with an ash um ofa 
e known from the cemetery in the Roman Forum,4 anda 
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HG. 2. Hut on the Palatine. 
Reconstruction by A. Davico. Rivista di 
antropologia, xxcxvVI (1950-51). 


various ornaments, and so-called impasto pottery with in- 
cised geometric designs (partly earlier but closely related to 
the famous Villanova pottery from the hill towns of' Tuscany) 
illustrate the life of the hut dwellers, Remains from the south- 
western corner of the Palatine and beneath the peristyle and 
Aula regia of the Domus Augustiana (the palace of the Em- 
peror Domitian) show rectangular huts with curved corners 
and a fairly wide entrance door at one short side. These huts 
were sometimes provided with flanking columns carrying a 
roof to form a covered approach to the entrance. They had 
no central hearth. Portable cooking stands of a type well 


2. Gjerstad, “Early Rome. 1. Stratigraphical Researches in-the Forum Ro- 
manum and Along the Via Sacra,” and “1. The Tombs,” Acta Rom. Suec., Xvi 
(1953, 1956). See also A. von Gerkan’s article “Zur Friihgeschichte Roms,” Rh. 
M., c (1957), 82 ff., with critical discussion of the historical conclusions and dates 
suggested by Gjerstad and by K. Hanell in his “Das altrémische eponyme Amt,” 
Acta Rom. Suec., 8:0, 0 (1946). Important reviews of Gjerstad’s work in Latomus, 
xiv (1955), 506 £.; and by I. Scott Ryberg, J.R.S. xtvam (1958), 208; A,J.A., 
LX (1956), 78 ff; by F. Castagnoli, Arch. Cl., x (1957), 134 £. Gjerstad himself 
has summarized his results in an article entitled “Per strata ad data,” Arkeologiska 
Jorskningar och fynd, Studier utg. m. anl. av H.M. Konung Gustaf VI Adolfs sjut- 
tiodrsdag (Stockholm, 1952), 108 ff. : 
3. The material has been collected by J. Sundwall. See his “Die italischen Htit- 
tumen,” Acta academiae aboensis. Humaniora, IV (Abo, 1925); and W. R. Bryan, 
“Tealic Hut Urns and Hut Um Cemeteries,” P.A.A.R., IV (1925). Cf. also the 
bronze hut urn in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, B.M.M.A., 2OcKIV 
(March 1939), 60 f. The Casae Romuli on the Palatine and Capitoline suggest 
that the shape of the old huts was remembered per saecula, Eranos, x11 (1943), 
174. 


portable cooking stand and other typical Iron Age imple- 
ments. These finds suggest that the clusters of huts in the 
southwest comer of the Palatine and below the Flavian palace 
were independent villages divided by a cemetery. 

To the old huts on the Palatine belonged the famous 
cemetery, the cemetery (Sepulcretum) which lies in the valley 
of the Via Sacra and extends westward to the fora of Nerva 
and Augustus. It was discovered by Boni, and has been studied 
more recently by Gamberini, Gjerstad, and Puglisi. They 
have shown that, in the seventh century B.c., huts like those 
on the Palatine, interspersed with children’s tombs (suggrun- 
daria), were built over the southern parts of the old necropolis 
from the temple of Vesta and the borders of the tufa plateau 
of the valley (the Velia) westward toward the swamp that 
originally filled the western part of the Forum in the area 
where the equestrian statue of the Emperor Domitian was 
later erected. The cult of Vesta probably goes back to this 
seventh-century village. Remains of cooking stands, spools 
and spindle whorls, pottery, grains of emmer, einkorn, and 
barley, horse beans, and fragments of animal bones constitute 
all the evidence that we have of the activities of its inhabitants. 
Here we see well-developed, clearly established types of 
dwellings, but these, like the culture of the villages as a whole, 
belong to the characteristic restricted and limited creations of 
prehistoric life. 


4 See Carettoni’s report in B.P.I., w.s. 9, LXIV (1954), 261 f 


HG. 3. Swincherds’ huts. Gian Felice 
between Rosarno and Mileto in Cala- 
bria. 

Photo Brita Wikstrém 1955. 


Remains of the same kind of life have also been found 
on the Oppian hill, on the Viminal, the Quirinal, and in Sa- 
tricum, in Veii, on the Alban Hills, and so on. Nowhere does 
there appear any trace of regular planning. The old theories 
about a Roma Quadrata (not to speak of a terramara village) 
on the Palatine seem to be completely unfounded.s All the 
same the Palatine village obviously was a quite large munici- 
pal body and may even have extended its power to habita- 
tions on the other hills before Rome was reshaped, about 
600 B.C., into a city under Etruscan and Greek influence. The 
legends about the Palatine—“hoc primum condita Roma loco 
est” (Ovid Trist. iii. 1. 32)—may well contain recollections of 
the role of the inhabitants of that hill in such political endeav- 
ors. On the other hand the testimony about the Lupercalia 


5. In my opinion Castagnoli proves this in his article entitled “Roma Quad- 
rata,” Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson (St. Louis, Mo., 1951), 389 ff. S. Ferri 
has recently tried to interpret the frail tradition in a new way in the Studi Classici 
€ Orientali of the Universita degli Studi di Pisa, vn (1958), 189 ff. 


and the route (discursus) of the Luperci and about the religious 
festival called Septimontium does not prove anything about 
what Gjerstad calls pre-urban Rome, about its extension, or 
about the pomerium of the Palatine.6 

Whatever deep-rooted traditions of community life and 
cult may have survived from these old villages, they led to 
nothing from the point of view of formative culture in the 
field of architecture and town planning. We have, so far at 
least, not a scrap of evidence which permits us to assert that 
architectural traditions from the early Iron Age huts had any 
importance for later Roman architecture. They were simply 
superseded by the architecture and civic organization that 
Greeks and Etruscans brought to Italy. Earlier achievements 
in Italy can perhaps reveal something about pre-existing spir- 
itual tendencies and home traditions, but from the point of 
view of architectural forms, when a higher culture came 
from the East, the break was fundamental. Attempts to figure 
out a coherent typological development from Italic prehis- 
toric art and architecture to mature archaic creations in those 
fields seem to be completely fallacious. All that the early be- 
ginnings can reveal is the local spirit as it was before it was 
expressed by foreign art. 

It seems clear that this early culture of Latium belonged 
to Indo-European tribes, which very likely invaded Italy— 
together with the Villanova people of Tuscany—probably al- 
ready during the Bronze Age and ultimately about 1000 B.c.7 


6. refer to the critical analysis of the sources by Agnes Kirsopp Michels, “The 
Topography and Interpretation of the Lupercalia,” T.A.P.A., LxXCXIV (1953), 
35 ff; and by Louise Adams Holland, “Septimontium or Saeptimontium:” 
T.A.P.A., Loox (1953), 16 ff. Cf. also A. von Gerkan, Rh.M., xcv1 (1953), 
27 ff.; and M. P. Nilsson’s “‘Les Luperques,” Latomus, xv (1956), 133 ff. 

7. Here I to a great extent agree with the opinions recently presented by M. 
Pallottino in “‘Le origini storiche dei popoli italici,” Relazioni, Congreso inter- 
nazionale di scienze storiche in Roma 1955, 0, i £., and in his Etruscologia (4th ed.; 
Milan, 1957), Pt. 1, Chaps. 1 and 2. Among older contributions see especially 
G. Saflund, “Bemerkungen zur Vorgeschichte Etruriens,” St. Etr., xml (1938), 
17 ff. Pallottino, “Sulle facies culturali arcaiche dell’Etruria,” St. Etr., xm (1939), 
85 ff, and L’origine degli Etruschi (Rome, 1947); C. F. Hawkes, The Prehistoric 
Foundations of Europe (London, 1940), pp. 303 ff.; A. Furumark, Det aldsta Italien 
(Uppsala, 1947) and L, Polacco, “Rapporti culturali di tre sculture villanoviane 
di Bologna,” St. Etr., x00 (1950), 59. 
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rly ancestors of the Latins, the Sabine and 
ae te ce Smee the Umbrians, and other Indo- 
European peoples of Roman history have any racial and cul- 
tural relationship to their Bronze Age predecessors in Italy 
and to the so-called Apennine (or extraterramaricoli) Bronze 
Age culture? To me it seems clear that Indo-Europeans mixed 
with the Bronze Age people, but this has yet to be proved, 
However, it seems evident that such connections, if any, had 
not the slightest importance for the architecture and town 
planning of historic Italy. 

Just as clear as the picture of the early Iron Age huts on 
the Roman hills and other similar settlements are the next 
basic facts in Italian prehistory, facts that illuminate the dark- 
ness of primitive western European culture and usher in the 
historic ages of western Europe. I mean, first, the beginning 
of the importation of geometric pottery from Greece into 
south Italy, Ischia, and southwestern Tuscany somewhat be- 
fore 700 3.c.;8 second, the strong Oriental influence at a 
slightly later period; and, third, the foundation of the great 
Etruscan and Greek towns in Italy and the influence of Greek 
archaic culture. But here again problems appear as soon as we 
try to account for the basic facts of archaeological discovery. 

Who broughtthe geometric pottery from Greece totaly? 
Was it Greek pioneers following in the tracks of Odysseus, 
the Phoenicians, or the Etruscans? The answer inevitably 
bears on the Etruscan question, although it is, as I see it, more 
important for the present to characterize the culture of the 
Etruscans in Italy and visualize it in its historical relationships 
than to discuss their origins—even though the Oriental fea- 
tures which are so evident in early Etruscan life may have 


8. Mostimportant are G. Buchner’s finds from Ischia. See his communications 
in Atti M. Grecia, n.s. 1 (1954), 11 6; M.d.ILR., LX-Lx1 (1953-54), 37 ff; Rend. 
Linc.,s. 8,X (1955), 215 ff. Fora general discussion see T.J. Dunbabin, The Western 
Greeks (Oxford, 1948), pp. 3 and 466 £.; A. Akerstrém, ‘Der geometrische Stil 
in Italien,” Acta Rom. Suec., 1x (1943), 88 ff; see also E, Frézouls “La fondation 
de Carthage,” B.C.H., noxax (1955), 170 ff.; and Furumark, op. cit., pp. 82, 935 
and ror; and the discussion about Urartu: K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop, “Urartian 
Bronzes in Etruscan Tombs,” Iraq, Xvmn, 2 (1956), 150 ff.; Pallottino, “Urartu, 
Greece and Etruria,” East and West, n.s., 1x (1958), 29-52. 
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been partly the result of an Oriental origin of the people and 
not merely of the commercial influence that reached the 
Etruscans in Italy. We must ask ourselves in any case whether 
the Etruscans were a people who had long lived in Italy and 
who, in the latter part of the eighth century B.c., were reached 
by the flow of late geometric pottery from Greece, and later 
by the Oriental trade. Dionysius of Halicamassus believed so 
(i. 30.2), and Massimo Pallottino and the majority of Italian 
scholars today agree. Or were Hellanicus and Herodotus 
(i. 94) right in maintaining that the Etruscans were among 
the Eastern immigrants who in those early days swarmed 
westward from Tyre, from Greece, and from Asia Minor:9 
Did they come simultaneously with the Greek and Oriental 
trade? Did they settle down on the hills in Tuscany where 
were flourishing already the so-called Villanovan villages 
with their stately Iron Age? Gésta Saflund has recently sug- 
gested that the inhabitants of these Villanovan villages were 
already Etruscans, on the assumption that they had lived in 
Italy together with the Indo-European tribes of Latium 
two or three centuries before the imposition of Greek geo- 
metric ware began in the eighth century B.c. and Oriental 
influences began to be felt.!° This theory is very attractive, 
but to me it still seems more likely that the Latin tribes and 
the Villanovan people of Tuscany were Indo-Europeans and 
that the Etruscans immigrated in the eighth century. 

Another question is: did the long story of successive 
waves of dominant Greek influence begin with the geometric 
designs of the Villanovan potters and artisans? Should the 


9. In addition to the literature already cited in note 7, see A. Piganiol, “Les 
etrusques,” Cah. Hist. Mon., 1 (1953), 328 £. Did the old tales about Aeneas be- 
long perhaps to the legends about the arrival of the Etruscans? See V. Georgiev, 
“Die Trager der Kretisch-mykenischen Kultur, ihre herkunft und ihre Sprache,” 
Annuaire (University of Sofia), 1 (1937), 0 (1938); and Rhys Carpenter, Folk 
Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics (Berkeley, Calif., 1946), pp. 63 ff. 
Furumark has suggested (op. cit, pp. 161 £) that the Etruscans may have been 
Tyrsenians from Lemnos with Greek geometric culture and that the earliest 
Greek pottery in southwestern Etruria reveals their arrival. Among F. Altheim’s 
inspiring studies I refer especially to: Der Ursprung der Etrusker (Baden Baden, 
1950) and Rémische Geschichte, 1 (Frankfurt a. M., 1951). 

Io, Siflund, “Uber den Ursprung der Etrusker,” Historia, v1 (19$7), 10 ff. 


onsequently be aor the eighth cen- 
.c., when we can begin to trace the importation of 
eis geometric ware into Italy, as Ake Akerstrém has sug- 
gested?" To me it seems obvious that Villanovan decoration 
was originally independent of Greek art. The early Iron Age 
culture, as we see it in the oldest tombs of the Forum and other 
places in Latium and in the oldest Villanovan culture in Tus- 
cany, represents the culture that the Greeks, the Etruscans (if 
they were eighth-century immigrants), and the Phoenician 
traders encountered in Italy in the eighth century B.c. To my 
mind Akerstrém has by no means been able to prove that 
Villanovan art was from its beginnings a conservative local 
style which was inspired by Greek geometric art but resisted 
the imported culture of the Etruscans. But I am inclined to 
maintain with him and with Arne Furumark and Pallottino 
that Greek influence is visible in the later, rich and fully de- 
veloped Villanovan decoration, especially that of the metal- 
ware.12 
For the architectural problems discussed here the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Italic peoples is in a way peripheral 
because all their architecture of any importance for the future 
starts with imported basic forms. We must accept them as 
already perfected importations when they appear in Italy, 
whether they were brought from other lands by immigrants 
or whether they resulted from the influence of the Phoenician 
trade. Whatever the date and the racial connections of the 
importers of Greek geometric pottery and the earliest Orien- 
tal products may have been, in Italy the Etruscans evidently 
developed what we call Etruscan culture under the influence 
of geometric Greece, the Phoenician trade, and the aristoc- 
racy of archaic Greece. It is evident—and splendidly proved 
by the treasures of the famous Etruscan tombs—that the 


Villanovan culture c 


II. Op. cit., 131 ff. 

mal Furumark, op. cit., p. 96; Pallottino, Rend. Pont., xx (1946-47), 31 £; A. 

Boéthius, Eranos, x11 (1943), 169 f. Excavations in Ardea have revealed bottom 

es without Oriental or Greek influence. They illustrate the situation before 

nae culture reached the carly Iron Age population of Italy; see E. Holmberg, 
* St. M., 01, 3 (1932-33), 6 f£.; A. Andrén, Acta Rom. Suec., xvo1 (=Opus 

Rom., I, 1954), I ff, xxXI (=Opus Rom., mm, 1959), 39-47. 
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great Etruscan towns in southwestern Etruria came into be- 
ing in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. under the influence, 
primarily, of Phoenician trade that was attracted by the met- 
alliferous deposits of south Tuscany. The culture that we call 
Etruscan was created under these conditions. The same com- 
merce is described over and over again in a most vivid way 
by Homer and later writers from Herodotus (i. 1) onward. 
The parallel Oriental influence in Greece is proved by archae- 
ological evidence of the same kind as is found in Latium and 
Tuscany.13 In Greece it inspired a highly original archaic cul- 
ture, which also dominated the upper classes of Italy in the 
sixth century B.C. 

To sum up: about 600 8.c., villages like the one on the 
Palatine were associated with neighbors such as Veii, Tar- 


13. The Greek material is conveniently collected in Winter's Kunstgeschichte in 
Bildern, 1, pp. 97-117 (‘Die Kunst der Homerischen Zeit”). An archaeological 
commentary on the Homeric poems with a collection of clearly identified ob- 
jects from the eighth and seventh centuries 8.c. would provide obvious parallels 
to the Oriental influence in Italy. See W. Schadewald, Von Homers Welt und 
Werk (2d ed.; Stuttgart, 1951), pp. 87 f. and 352 £.; and H. Lorimer, Homer and 
the Monuments (London, 1950), which has a full bibliography. 
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FIG. 4. 
Etruscan barrow at Caere 

(Cerveteri). Sixth century. 
Photo A. rh 19$3- -* 
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HG. 5. Interior of Etruscan tomb. The 
so-called Tomba della Cornice at 
Caere (Cerveteri). Figures 5 and 6 no 
doubt give an idea of Etruscan patri- 
cian houses and also of the models for 
the domus of kings and patricians in 
Rome in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C. Typical for several of these tombs 
are the three doors leading from the 
main halls to chambers behind. 

Photo Jan Mark 1956. 


which had Tuscan temples, rich chamber 


inii, and Caere, é 
ae beneath mighty barrows, and luxurious halls of the 


aristocratic families (Figs. 4-8). Farther north the princely 
families built mound tombs, domes vaulted with overlapping 
horizontal courses of stones. In the southern towns the Latins 
and their Italic neighbors encountered chamber tombs like 
the Tomba Campana in Veii—and no doubt halls—that were 
painted in Greek fashion with Greek mythological represen- 
tations and, later, with funeral banquets. They also encoun- 
tered Greek aristocratic modes and manners and Greek city 
organization; in short, a cultural life without creative litera- 
ture but externally with Greek form and organization. The 
Corinthian pottery and the imitations of Greek vases which 
have been found in the Roman Forum and the surrounding 
hills, and also in tombs and strata with remains of habitation 
elsewhere in Latium, show that the culture of the Etruscan 
towns influenced their southern neighbors in the seventh 
century B.C.74 

As I will point out in the next chapter, nothing in our 
literary and archaeological material indicates that the old 
Etruscan towns had any regular plan or shape. They were, no 
doubt, as crowded and irregular as early Athens and early 
Rome. But it seems likely that the Etruscans, as a legacy from 
the traditions of their native land—if they were immigrants 
—or by influence from the Orient, had certain architectural 
ideas which were alien to Greek architecture and which had 
no real background in what we know about primitive archi- 
tectural attemptsin Italy. The predilection forsymmetrical and 
axial planning of public squares and temple courts seems to 
have been as characteristic of the Etruscans (and of the monu- 
mental architecture of the Orient) as it was alien to the Greeks 


14. This is clearly shown in Ardea (Holmberg, op. cit., p. 6 ff.). The Roman 
material has been collected by Inez Scott Ryberg in “An Archaeological Record 
of Rome from the Seventh to the Second Century B.c.,” in Studies and Docu- 
ments ed. by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, xm (1940). See also Gjerstad, “Early 
Rome,” 1 and u. For the Etruscan tholos tombs, see Akerstrém, “Studien tiber 
die etruskischen Griber,” Acta Rom. Suec., 1 (1934), 134 f, 141, 146, 158, and 
163; and Pallottino, Etruscologia, p. 100. 


in classical and early Hellenistic times.1s Thj oe 
probably linked with the basic ideas of te rn 1s 
temple which displays the tuscanicae dispositiones ancy 
from the dogmaticsystematization of Vitruviust6 with certian . 
tion toward the front, a large vestibule, and a closed ae 
wall with one or three cellas buile against it (Figs. 7-8). To 
the old Etruscan features I also venture to assign tombs 7 
tablinum and side rooms behind the main hall, like the Ten. 
ba dei Vasi Greci or the Tomba della Cornice (Fig. 5), the 
Tomba degli Scudi e delle Sedie, and others in Caere (Cer- 
veteri), and the cava aedium tuscanica with the same basic dis- 
position and planning. In analyzing this we must remember 
that the so-called Tuscan architectural types in their late Re- 
publican form—as Vitruvius described them and as we see 
them in Pompeii and Herculaneum—were the result of a 
long development to which Etruscans, Latins, and other 
Italic peoples contributed, even though we acknowledge that 
the Etruscans had an important position down to the second 
century B.C. within the cultural koine which they had started 
in the seventh century. But if we stick to the main lines of 
development, it seems to me that Gjerstad is correct in de- 
riving the plan with a main hall (or court) and tablinum and 
side rooms on its upper side from the Oriental liwan archi- 
tecture.17 

Whatever the derivation and earlier history of these 
architectural forms may have been, the temple of Jupiter on 


15. Cf. on this subject Castagnoli, Ippodamo di Mileto e l'urbanistica a pianta 
ortogonale (Rome, 1956), pp. 6$, 72, 103, with very sound conclusions regarding 
the axial symmetry of Etruscan temples and houses and the late Etruscan town 
planning and its connections with the regular town planning of the Greeks, 
which in the fifth century replaced the old irregularity. 

16. Vitruvius’ chapter about the Tuscan temple (iv. 6 f.) can be compared with 
the late, final versions of the Etruscan Libri Haruspicini, Fulgurales, and Rituales; 
see Pallottino, Etruscologia, pp. 232 £.; Studi in onore di Calderini a Paribeni, m 
(1956), 223-34; Polacco, Tuscanicae dispositiones (Padua, 19$2); and my review 
in Gnomon, xxv (1953), 411 ff; also my remarks in St. Etr., 00v (1955-56), 
137 ff. For the Tuscan temple in general, see Andrén, “Architectural Terracottas 
from Etrusco-italic Temples,” Acta Rom. Suec., V1 (1940), pp- 1 ff. 
17. Gjerstad, The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, rv (Stockholm, 1948), 242; 
Piganiol, op. cit., pp. 346 f. 


Fic. 6. Tomba delle Leonesse. Tarqui- 
nii (Tarquinia). End of the sixth cen- 
tury. The great mixing bow! reminds 
onc of the colossal crater of Vix (France) 
and also of the fame which the Etrus- 
cans had as metalworkers among the 
Greeks in the fifth century. 

Photo Alinari. 


the Capitoline hill in Rome, which in the sixth century B.c. 
replaced the altars of old shadowy demons (Dion. H. iii. 69. 
4), proves in one case that cannot be disputed that large stan- 
dardized types of architecture were part of the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the Etruscan towns in old Latium. Here, in 
addition to what we know about the building itself, what 
Pliny (cocxv. 157) and Livy (i. 56. 1) tell about Etruscan 
workers and about the sculptor Vulca from Veii and the ter- 
racotta sculptures which he made for the Capitoline temple 
clearly shows that a great foreign art was introduced. The 
famous finds from Veii and from towns like Satricum, Falerii 
Veteres, Caere, and Rome itself show us what these revolu- 
tionary novelties in the center of Rome were like (Fig. 9). 


From the fully developed Etruscan art and architecture 
of the sixth century B.c., we may Now, once more, return to 
the old villages on the Roman hills and all over central Italy. 
The late Roman authors and artists often with obvious ana- 
chronism attributed the origins of their later architecture, 
temples, city walls, and so on, to a time as far back as that of 
Romulus. The town of Latinus in the Aeneid and the historic 
frieze of the Basilica Aemilia will serve as illustrations of these 
anachronistic fancies. But on the other hand the Romans were 
aware that as late as the beginning of the sixth century B.c., 
they had no personified images, not even wooden shrines 
(kaliades) for their idols, but only altars of turf38 Splendid is 
Livy's story (i. 10. 5) about the holy oak on the Capitoline 
hill to which in olden times the spoils of the enemy were car- 
ried at the triumphs of the shepherd soldiers, With Rome in 
their time at its noisiest, the poets of the age of Augustus in- 
dulged in descriptions of peasants, happy green valleys, rivu- 
lets, and shapeless wooden idols.9 Above the remains of the 
Iron Age village, in the southwest comer of the Palatine hill 
and on the Capitoline, the Romans kept ancestral huts of 
straw with thatched roofs (casae Romuli). These were always 
rebuilt in the old primitive style,2° and the traditions con- 
nected with them show that recollections of the old villages 
which existed before the organization of Rome after the 
model of Greek and Etruscan towns (poleis) were also alive. 
This conception of prehistoric villages might, of course, have 
been suggested by analogy with contemporary shepherds’ 
huts of the type shown on Roman sarcophagi that has lived 
on in unbroken succession to the present time, but the archae- 
ological evidence already referred to makes it clear that some 
real knowledge remained about the prehistoric settlements of 


18. Augustine De civitate dei iv. 31; Plutarch Numa 8. 8; Tertullian Apologeti- 
cus 25, 12. 7 
19, Propertius iv. 1 and 4; Tibullus 1. 10, 173 ii. 5, 55; Ovid Ars amatoria il, 
113 ff.; Ovid Fasti i. 199 £. and passim; Columella De re rustica x. 31 £.; Cicero 
De republican. 2 (4). ents. 

20. Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 79; Plut. Romulus 20; Dio Cassius xlviii. 43, 
liv. 29 Vitr. ii, I, $; Conon Diegeseis 48, F.H.G., I, p. 210; Seneca Controversiae 
ii. 1, 5; Vergil Aeneid viii, 654. 
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huts scattered without any regular plan. I agree with Roma- 
nelli that the site of the Casa Romuli on the Palatine, directly 
on the top of the early Iron Age village on the southwestern 
part of the hill, probably demonstrates that the Romans re- 
tained a memory of a village of this kind in this place. Con- 
trary to the romantic tales about great luxurious towns there 
isno doubt real historical not to say archaeological knowledge 
in Vergil’s charming words (Georgics ii. 532 ff.) in which he 
contrasts the old rustic Rome of the Sabines, Romulus, and 
Remus with the grandeur to come: 
This was the life which once the ancient Sabines led, 
And Remus and his brother; this made Etruria strong; 
Through this, Rome became the fairest thing on earth 
And walled her seven hills into a single city. 
(translated by Gilbert Highet) 
In revising Boni’s results and in checking them by his 
own excavations at the equestrian statue of Domitian (Equus 
Domitiani), around the temple of Caesar, and at the Rostra, 
Gjerstad has made admirably clear the transition to a town in 
the Greek and Etruscan sense. At a date which I would assign 
to the decades about 600 8.c., the huts and tombs in the Forum 


valley were demolished.2! Above their remains is a floor of 
gravel and pebbles, the type of paving which may have been 
in Cato’s mind when instead of the paving of his time he 
wished for a forum paved with murices (Pliny xix. 24). Grad- 
ually, this civic center was surrounded by buildings with 
foundations or even entire walls of square-cut stone. This is 
the Greek and Etruscan urban system that suddenly trans- 
formed life in Rome and in towns like Satricum and Ardea 
all over Latium. A Greek-Etruscan common culture, a cul- 
tural koinz, spread through central Italy. Directing his atten- 
tion to Rome only, Gjerstad calls this process “the founding,” 
since he wishes to make it clear that the town of Rome in the 


21, Gjerstad dates it 575 B.c. See references to Romanelli, Davico, Puglisi, 
Vianello, Gjerstad, von Gerkan, and Ryberg in notes 1, 2, and 14. For the rostra 
see Gjerstad, Acta Rom. Suec., 8:0 1 (Dragma Martino P. Nilsson dedicatum 1939), 
206 ff. and Acta Rom. Suec., V (=Opus. Arch., 0, 1941), 97 £. It must be empha- 
sized that Gjerstad’s study is based on his own and Boni’s research around the 
area with the so-called Sepulcrum Romuli and the forum inscription. Excava- 
tions made by Romanelli in 1955-56 seem toshow that these monuments rest on 
hill or outcrop of the Capitoline with different stratification. 
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HG. 7. The so-called Tuscan temple 
and atrium. 

a) Reconstruction of an Etruscan tem- 
ple with three cellas, closed rear wall 
and eight columns in front of the cella 
walls (the cellas right and left of the 
central cella can have been open alae). 
Orvieto. 

b) Schematic reconstruction of a triple 
cella, based on Vitruvius and on actual 
terracotta remains. 

After A. Andrén, Architectural Terracottas 


from Etrusco-Italic Temples (1940). 


c) Old-fashioned closed fagade. Etrus- 
can ash umm. Florence. 

Courtesy of the Cabinetto fotografico della 
Soprintendenza alle antichita di Etruria. 

d) Plan of the Casa del Chirurgo, 
Pompeii. The final shape, with one 
taberna opened toward the street and 
with impluvium. 

e) Atypical old-fashioned atrium. 
Photo Tatiana Warscher. 


d was founded only in connection 
ae (ect koing and to stress what a revolution 
in the life on the Roman hills. 
. ee to realize that town life of the Greek 
and Etruscan type was an importation which, as Thave already 
said of the Capitoline temple, was introduced in an already 
developed form. That temple was, as far as we know, the 
largest of its kind in Italy, and yet it was built only some 
ninety years after 600 8.c. It is obvious that in sixth-century 
Rome there was no place for a gradual local development of 
the chief characteristics of old Latin culture. There may have 
been some remolding due to obscure and tantalizing indige- 
nous traditions from centuries of primitive life,22 but the im- 
ported formal culture swiftly changed the whole aspect of 
town life, architecture, art, and religion. From an external 
and formal point of view Rome now appeared as an Etruscan 
town (polis Tyrrhenis) or was considered by Aristotle and his 
followers as a Greek town (polis Hellenis) far away on the 
Western coasts.?3 Famous monuments, the forum inscription, 
the fibula from Praeneste (Palestrina) show that the Latin lan- 
guage remained, but—in addition to the overwhelming cul- 
tural influences—we have to remember that Rome got Etrus- 
can kings before 509 B.c., and that bucchero pots with Etrus- 
can inscriptions have been found on the Capitolium and on 
the Palatine.24 
In his masterly article “Il grande acroterio femminile di 
Veii” Massimo Pallottino?s has pointed out that archaic art 


22. For instance when the old shrines of Terminus and Juventus were incor- 
poratedin thenew temple (Dion. H. iii. 69) and an opening in the roof was made 
above the shrine of Terminus in the cella of Jupiter himself (Ovid Fastiii.671). 
23. Dion. H. i. 29, 2; Plut. Camillus 22; EB. Wikén, Die Kunde der Hellenen von 
dem ao und den Vélkern der Apenninenhalbinsel bis 300 v. Chr. (Lund, 1937), 
PP. 171 

24. Asa matter of fact these Etruscan inscriptions rank among the oldest in- 
scriptions found in Rome (whilst in Praeneste the famous fibula inscription at- 
tests Latin language from the earliest age of Etruscan influence). For the Etruscan 
graffiti from Rome see the following publications by Pallottino: Bull. Comm., 
Tux (1941), pp. 101-7; St. Ei, xm (1939), 427; St Etr., xxmt (1952-53), 
309 ff. Etruscologia, p. 118, Pl, x; cf. also Glotta, xoxxx1v (1954), 47£. 

25. Arch. Clu (1950), t22 ff. 


had many capitals, It had acquired new an igi 
in the far west in the sixth century B.c. a Pi 
both art and architecture not only in Etruria, but also in 7. 
tium and Rome. Whether Etruscans (like Vulea from a 
Greeks, or Italiote adepts were the Masters, wherever th, 
started to decorate temples and other monumental buildings 
the archaic Greek style found new centers, In the towns of 
Asia Minor, and especially in Aeolis, decoration with archi- 
tectural terracottas persisted as in Italy, even at a time when 
marble architecture prevailed in the leading centers. It is in- 
teresting to learn from Akerstram’s studies26 how dependent. 
on the Greek mainland styles were the terracotta artists of 
Asia Minor, and how deficient their art grew at the eastern 
periphery in contrast to the flourishing terracotta art in Italy, 

What happened in Rome and the neighboring Latin 
towns in the sixth century gives us our first instance of a local 
Roman civilization—that of old villages—being abandoned 
for more developed, imported cultural forms. On much 
higher levels the same kind of sudden change appears when 
archaic style yields to the classical Greek style, and when En- 
nius gives up the saturnine verses and the national style of the 
old Fauni vatesque,27 of the old funeral orations,?8 and even of 
Naevius. Ennius felt it his task as a reborn Homer to interpret 
the legacy of Rome and give it its true place in the interna- 
tional life of the Mediterranean world. In spite of all the dif- 
ferences of period and cultural situation, one might say that 
Vulca was, in his field, a predecessor of Ennius,29 

As I have already pointed out, the Romans loved to 
dramatize their primitive prehistory after the Greek pattern, 


26. Akerstrém, “Untersuchungen iiber die figtitlichen Terrakottafriese aus 
Etrurien und Latium,” Acta Rom. Suec., xvm (=Opus Rom., 1, 1954), 191 ££; 
“Arkitektonische Terrakottaplatten in Stockholm,” Acta Athen. Suec., 1 (1951); 


. “Die arkitektonischen Terrakotten in Klein-Asien,” Acta Athen. Suec., in course 


of publication. 

27. Ennius Annales 213 {f.; Cicero Brutus 18 (71). 

28. Cicero Brutus 15 (61); Livy viii. 40, 4. 

29. See G, de Sanctis’ splendid pages about Naevius and Ennius, Storia dei Ro- 
mani (Florence, 1953),1V, 2. 1, pp. 7 ff; and also my article “Romerskt och 
Brekiskt,” in Arkeologiska forskningar och fynd, Studier utg. m. anl. av H. M. Ko- 
nung Gustaf VI Adolfs sjuttioarsdag (Stockholm, 1952), pp. 92 ff 


oved the charm of the agreste Latium, which 
they knew was behind them, and the “‘etrica : trstis disci- 
plina” of the old Sabines, “quo Zenere sc raw oa. 
tus fit” (Livy 1. 18, 4). In addition to holding these contlict- 
ing conceptions of their own prehistory, the Romans—we 
must also recognize—had very clear notions of the revolution 
in Italic life caused by Greek and Etruscan influences in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. In connection with almost all 
the larger Latin towns we hear about Greek founders, Greek 
cults, Greek divinities, and Greek festival days. Ovid, speak- 
ing of Greek terminology and Greek heroes in Italy, sum- 
marized this in his Fasti (iv. 63 £.): “Nec tibi sit miram Graeco 
rem nomine dici: / Itala nam tellus Graecia maior erat.” 

And Cicero, who elsewhere emphasizes the importance 
of the Roman character, says in De republica (ii. 19. 34) that 
it was no little rivulet that flowed from Greece to Rome in 
archaic times (sixth century), but a mighty river (abundantis- 
simus amnis) of culture and learning (n.b.: through Etruria 
and the Greek towns of South Italy). 

These old stories are basically relevant, quite apart from 
the testimony about continuous Greek influence in historic 
times. They may contain memories of Greek Mycenaean or 
Iron Age adventurers, but obviously are very often only etio- 
logical legends of the usual Greek type explaining the archaic 
Greek cultural influence in old patrician Rome and other 
towns of central Italy, which the fiercely Republican genera- 
tion of the fourth and following centuries did not under- 
stand.3° Modern archaeology has explained the context. 

As for Etruscan influence, the evidence is less ambiguous 
and contaminated, which is quite natural since it is based on 
real events and not merely on legendary explanations. It is 


but they also 1 


fs cen “Ardeatina,” in Apophoreta Gotoburgensia Vilelmo Lundstrom ob- 
aT teborg, ae P- 368; Pallottino believes more than I in the stories about 
ia <P paiat: chind the finds of Greek ceramics and so forth in Italy from the 
lici”), tecin the early Iron Age (see his “Le origini storiche dei popoli ita- 
fluence, In ce, we mean the same; that these stories reveal strong Greek in- 

- in many instances Pallottino may be tight, but I maintain that we must 


be very careful att . ees 
etiological Lita Pting to discriminate between vague memories and 


evident that in the sixth century 3.c, kings of Rome and of 
the Latin cities were of Etruscan origin and that the aristoc- 
racy was imbued with the archaic Greek and Etruscan cul- 
ture. The great authority which the patricians wielded was 
obviously connected with the fact that they—in contrast to 
the plebs—shared in the culture of the Greek and Etruscan 
nobility. The situation may be characterized by Livy’s words 
about Evander and his primitive subjects: “Auctoritate regebat 
loca, venerabilis vir miraculo litterarum, rei novae inter rudes ar- 
tium homines” (i. 7, 8). That Vulca from Veii and artisans 
from all Etruria (Livy i. 56, 1) were summoned to Rome 
when the last kings started to build the temple of the Capito- 
line Jupiter is a most significant fact. I have pointed out that 
at the time it was dedicated in 509 B.c. this shrine seems to 
have been the largest monumental building of central Italy. 
In the severe days of the early Republic the Romans needed 
an explanation for this archaic grandeur, and they interpreted 
it as proving that the kings had a presentiment of the future 
greatness of Rome (Livy 1. 38). To us the whole situation is 
quite clear. The important artistic life in Veii as well as the 
rich aristocratic culture of the sixth and fifth centuries in cen- 
tral Italy, as we see it even in small sixth-century towns 
around great centers like Caere, explains the great temple in 
Rome. In the Etruscan chamber tombs we also get a notion 
of what the domus of the Roman patricians were like. It con- 
trasts strongly with the disciplina et continentia of the harsh 
Rome of Manius Curius Dentatus and Appius Claudius Cae- 
cus, which Cato the Elder exalted as truly Roman in style 
and which Cicero recalled when speaking of his grandfather's 
homestead, below Arpinum, as small and like that of Curius 
in the Sabine country.3! 

The testimony concerning Etruscan influence upon Ro- 
man political and religious institutions, ceremonies, and em- 
blems is as clear as it is abundant. In spite of details that are 
still in dispute, it seems most probable to me that the Roman 


calendar was introduced at the dedication of the Capitoline 


31. Cicero Cato Maior 16 ($5); Ennius 373; Cicero De legibus ii. 1 (3). See G. 
Forni, Athenaeum, x11 (1953), 172 f. 
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Fic. 8. Gable of a temple of Tuscan 
type, ash urn lid from Chiusi. Sixth 
century B.C. 

Courtesy of the Museo Nationale, Palermo. 
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i p.c. and that it is one outstan iB e 
ee ot Oviental-Greek-Etruscan influence in Italy.32 in 
a general observation has to be ad_ 


discussing this evidence 4 
vanced. he must remember that the Etruscan influence was 


by no means confined to the Archaic Age, when the Etrus- 
cans were evidently the givers and the Romans the receivers, 
Exchange between the Etruscans and the Romans continued 
to the first century B.c., and Etruria remained important 
throughout this period. Cicero still in De legibus (ii. 9. 21), 
giving the gist of the laws concerning religion, says that ac 
cording to them prodigies and portents should be referred to 
Etruscan soothsayers, if the Senate so decreed: “Etruria princi- 
pis disciplinam doceto.” 

On the other hand those responsible for the great interest 
in the Etruscan heritage (the etruscheria of late Republican 
and Augustan times) underrated the importance of Rome’s 
share in the cultural koiné of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.33 
The Romans no doubt even de-emphasized their pre-Hellen- 
istic culture because of the conception which they held of an 
old, virtuous, and simple Rome—a concept that was already 
cherished in the days of Cato the Elder and which was sum- 
marized by Livy in the preface to his first book (par. 11). 
The censors tried no doubt to substantiate this conception. In 
contrast to these tendencies in Rome after 400 B.c., Etruria, 
like Campania and towns such as Pompeii and Capua, had a 
period of rich Hellenized culture under the sway of victorious 
Rome in its mighty fourth-century fortification. The Etrus- 
can production of works of art, sigilla and signa, remained 
famous.34 In spite of their disdain for obesi Etrusci, for Graeculi, 


32. This seems to me to be one of the many valuable results of Hanell’s analysis 
of the sources for the oldest Roman history in “Das altrémische eponyme Amt,” 
Acta Rom. Suec., 8:0, 1 (1946). 

a Polacco has made important observations on this subject in his Tuscanicae 
ae referred to in note 16. See also Gnomon xxv (1953), 407 ff, and 
vs oe si s fine remarks in Revue de Philologie, xxv1 (1952), 179 f., and 
oks The Etruscans (London, 1958), L’art et la civilisation étrusque (Paris: 

On, 1955), and Le mystere étrusque (Paris, 19 56). 


and for luxurious Capua the Romans continued to learn from 
both Tuscany and Campania. The well-known Roman con- 
tempt for the Etruscans and Livy’s famous description of de- 
generate Capua (xxiii. 2 ff.) give us glimpses of the situation, 
which has now become quite intelligible thanks to the ar- 
chaeological evidence from the so-called tufa period of Pom- 
peii and the contemporary prosperity of the Etruscans during 
the first period of Roman dominion. There was a continuous 
exi e between Rome and its more luxurious, less disci- 
plined Etruscan, Campanian, and Greek subjects. In Rome 
there even arose a love for their more easy-going life,35 a love 
which proved fatal to the Roman style of the fourth and fol- 
lowing centuries. 

Itisimportant to rememberall this when we try to analyze 
the authority of the term fuscanicus (Etruscan). It is evident 
that the main reason for the importance of this term was that 
the Etruscans were the first people in Italy to adopt Greek and 
Oriental cultures and to spread them to other Italic peoples. 
The constant use of this word and the weight attached to it 
would be inexplicable otherwise. As far as this goes, it con- 
firms the priority of Etruscan culture. But it would neverthe- 
less be a serious mistake to accept all the attributions to Etrus- 
can masters made by late Republican and Augustan authors, 
especially where not only basic features but complete archi- 
tectural achievements such as the Tuscan temple and the Tus- 
can atrium of the last centuries B.c. are concerned. As we see 
them, they were a result of a common Italic development 
through at least three centuries. It is obvious that the word 
tuscanicus means three different things. Sometimes it means 
no more than “old.’’36 Often it has the more specific sense of 


Romans dedicated to Apollo in Delphi after the victory over Veii (Livy v. 23, 
II; Vv. 25, 10) was Etruscan, In size this bowl must have equaled that of Vix, the 
bowl depicted in the Tomba delle Leonesse in Tarquinii and on the silver vase 
from Chiusi in the Museo Archeologico at Florence. See Inez Scott Ryberg, 
“Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art,” M.A.A.R., xx (1955), Fig. 3. 

35. From Scipio onward. See Strabo v. 4, 7; Plut. Pyrrhus 16; Dio C. fragment 
$7. 62; Livy xxix. 19, 11 f. 

36. Asused, for instance, in Juvenal’s satire xi. 108, in which the spelt (farrata) 
is served “Tusco catino.” The same meaning (“old and simple”) occurs in Per- 
sius’ satire ii. s9 f. (“ Tuscum fictile”’). 


: in art, Greek as well as Etruscan.37 And, finally, 
roi ao instances in which the word implies actual 
knowledge of the Etruscan origins of institutions, religion, 
architectural and artistic features, and so on—OF at least famil- 
jarity with the basic tendencies alive in them. In reading Vi- 
truvius and in reading Strabo, Livy, and other writers who 
claim Etruscan origins for Roman traditions,38 we must al- 
ways ask ourselves whether they had real evidence (as in the 
case of the Capitoline temple) or whether they only present 
conclusions which were fashionable in Augustan times. In 
addition, it may be true in many instances that borrowed 
Etruscan forms take us back only to the Hellenistic and Re- 
publican times and not to the archaic period of the sixth cen- 
tury 8.c., when the center and melting pot for the common 
culture of the aristocracy of central Italy was still mainly the 
litus Etruscum (Etruscan coast) from Veii to Tarquinii and 
even farther north—the region to which the origins of Ro- 
man architecture belong. 

In short, we can trace three conflicting elements in the 
picture of the early history of Rome that we see in our literary 
sources. The Romans in late Republican days tried to recon- 
struct their early history, its heroes, towns, and art, in imita- 
tion of the rich historical legends of the Greeks. On the other 
hand they also loved the old, simple agricultural Rome and 
its Campagna. Their admiration for its disciplina made them 
underrate the share which Rome no doubt got in the cultural 
koine of central Italy after about 600 B.c. The third and most 
important element in old Roman life was the influence from 
the great archaic Greek and Etruscan towns and the contin- 
ued exchange with them through Republican times. Those 
responsible for the etruscheria of late Republican and Augus- 


37. “Etruscan” is obviously taken as a terminus technicus for all that is preclassic 
in Italy; by Quintilian, for instance, in Institutio oratoria xii. 10, 1 (“differunt.... ut 
graecis tuscanicae statuae”) and xii. 10,7 (“‘duriora et tuscanicis proxima Callon et 
Hegesias”); Pliny xoacv. 154 (=Varro), “Tuscanica omnia in aedibus fuisse”; Pliny 
xoxKiv. 433 Fronto to Marcus Antoninus (=Verus?), Loeb ed., 0, p. 48. 

38. Pliny xxxv. 157, xxxiv. 34; Livy i. 8, 3; Strabo v. 2, 2; Prop. Elegiae iv. 2. 
1f. For the romantic etruscheria of the Augustan Age the material is abundant, 
¢.g., Horace Carminaiii. 29, 1 and 35. 


tan days tended to attribute everything to the Etruscans and 
to forget that Romans had contributed to the development 
of the common culture which Oriental and Greek influences 
created in the Etruscan towns of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies B.C. 

These three tendencies, taken together, rightly empha- 
size the three main elements in the culture of early Rome and 
its Latin neighbors—the Greek influence as evidenced by the 
presence of late geometric pottery and as lavishly described 
and freely elaborated by the poets and historians of late Re- 
publican Rome; the anonymous legacy of old Italic life, 
which indeed makes it expedient to regard the eighth-century 
shepherds on the Palatine as founders of Rome and to realize 
that Cicero, in spite of freely admitting foreign influences, 
had reasons to assert (De republica ii. 15. 29) that he was not 
sorry the Romans got their culture from the native excel- 
lence of the people (genuinis domesticisque virtutibus); and, 
finally, the overwhelming impact of the archaic Etruscan 
cities that started Rome as a town in the Greek sense of that 
word, and the continued exchange between them and their 
Latin offspring. 

With the stories about civilized intruders in early, prim- 
itive Italy also belong the famous tales about Aeneas and his 
Trojans. As Strabo tells in a charming chapter about the 
southern parts of the Campagna (v. 3, 5), they belonged to 
the old tales told at the temples of Lavinium and Ardea. They 
are akin to the stories about Greeks and Etruscans and were— 
like many of those—Hellenized and expanded by the poets of 
the last centuries B.c. Perhaps they contained—as Rhys Car- 
penter suggests39—scraps of authentic tradition about the 
arrival of the Etruscans. In any case, the Trojan sagas add 
nothing appreciable to what has been said about the Greek, 
the indigenous, and—above all—the Etruscan factors in our 
survey of the origins of formal influences in early Italic archi- 
tecture. 


39. Op. cit., p. 64. See note 9 and A. Alfsldi, Die trojanischen Urahnen der 


Romer (Basle, 1957). 
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HG. 9. Archaic acroteria from a shrine 
at the church of $. Omobono, south of 
the Capitoline on the Forum Boarium 
in Rome. The huge acroteria were prob- 
ably placed as decorations right and left 
of the ridgepole like the top ends of the 
rafters on Villanova huts. 

Courtesy the Antiquario of the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori on the Capitolium. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HELLENIZED ITALIC TOWN 
AND ITS LEGACY TO IMPERIAL ROME 


There has long been a tendency among modern writers either 
to regard Italic and Roman architecture as an outgrowth of 
prehistoric and archaic Etruscan developments or to date it to 
the Sullan Age or later and genes with a ana 

i e of that period. The most important centuries in 
in of the “a Republic have been left out of the 
discussion. Today there is a heartening reaction against this. 
In the field of architecture this corresponds to what Gae- 
tano de Sanctis in a masterly manner has said about the Hel- 
lenistic cultural influence in Rome and its most significant 
transformation by the Romans in the third and following 
centuries B.c.! A new kind of Hellenism was created in Rome 
under the influence of local traditions and the demands of the 
historical development of the Roman state. Pierre Grimal,? 
in a brilliant analysis of early Roman poetry, of Ennius and 
Naevius, their originality and their relations with early Hel- 


1. Storia dei Romani (Firenze, 1953), 1v, 2, r. Among the latest contributions to 
the rich literature about the Hellenization of Rome I wish especially to empha- 
size what A. AlfSldi,in Die trojanischen Urahnen der Romer (Basle, 19$7),pp.26 f£» 
states about the old Etruscan and Roman tales and how they were transformed 
after Greek fashion in obvious connection with the Roman political orientation 
towards the Hellenistic world, Very enlightening is E. Fraenkel’s description of 
how an old Roman ceremony (Livy xxvii 37; xxcxi. 12, 9) was modernized by 
2 procession song of Livius Andronicus, who obviously depended to a large ex- 


tent on Hellenistic cult songs (Horace—Oxford, 1957, pp. 379 f.). 
2. Le siecle des Scipions (Paris, 1953 ). —— 


lenistic literature, has shown us at what an early date Hellen- 
istic thoughts imported in the last centuries B.C., and often 
mistakenly thought to form part of the Greek and Oriental 
influence of the Imperial Age, began to affect life in Rome. 

It is against this background of Rome’s eager (“dociles 
vires,” as Pliny put it, xxxvi. 101) attempts to learn—in spite 
of traditional and censorial conservatism—that we must un- 
derstand the Hellenization of her architecture. We may trace 
the origins of this awakening back to the centuries in which 
the Romans created their first fleets by using captured Car- 
thaginian and Greek ships as their models (Polybius i. 20 and 
59), but themselves added important features required by 
their own practice. Giorgio Gullini has attempted some of 
this research and rejects the generally accepted Sullan dates in 
the conclusions of the important study of Palestrina in which 
he collaborates with Furio Fasolo.3 Another significant con- 
tribution is Karl Schefold’s study “Pompejis Tuffzeit als 
Zeuge fiir die Begriindung rémischer Kunst,”4 in which the 


3. Gullini and Fasolo, I! Santuario della Fortuna Primigenia a Palestrina (Rome, 

1953), Pp. 450 ff. I cannot enter into discussion about the date of the upper part 

of the sanctuary, but though I appreciate the general point of view of Fasolo and 

Gullini, I am in this special case not convinced by their early dating of the upper 

part of the sanctuary. I do in the main lines follow G. Lugli, Rend. Lincei, s. 9, xx 

(1954), 5x ff., and Arch. Cl., v1 (1954), 305 ff. Fasolo and Gullini have expounded 

their views in Palladio, n.s. 1v (1954), 174 ff, and Arch. Cl, vi (1954), 133 &. 

See also P, Mingazzini, Arch. Cl., v1 (1954), 295 f£. He interprets (and I am very 
inclined to believe rightly) the round structure in front of one of the hemicycles 
on the upper terrace as the locus saeptus religiose (Cicero De divinatione ii. 41. 85), 
where the oracular sortes were found. I have always assumed, like Mingazzini, 
that the basilica, caves, and hall were profane buildings connected with the tem- 
ple (embedded in the cathedral), comparable to the basilica of the temple of 
the lower town of Ardea (see E. Stefani, n.s., s. 8, vitt, 1954, 6 ff.) or the porti~ 
coes of the temple of Ceres which the younger Pliny restored, Epist. ix. 39. 
“illam (the temple) ad usum deae, has (the porticoes) ad hominum.” H. Kahler 
seems right, assuming that the round temple, which crowns the temenos, is the 
shrine of Fortuna. See “Das Fortuna heiligtum von Palestrina Praeneste,” in 
Annales Universitatis Saraviensis, Philosophie—lettres VII, 3-4 (1938), 190-219: 
the question of to which god the temple at the forum belonged is open. 

4. In Festschrift Bernhard Schweitzer, Neue Beitrage zur klassischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft (Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 297 ff. See also Schefold, Pompejanische Malerei 
(Basle, 19$2), with references; Gnomon, xxvu (1955), 41 £. and “Die Troiasage 
in Pompeji,” Netherlands Yearbook for History of Art, v (1954), 211 £.; Die Wande 
Pompejis (Berlin, 1957). 
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HG. 10. The fortifications of the acrop- 
olis of Aletrium (Alatri) in Latium. 
Probably ca. 300 B.c. 

Photo G. Lugli 1953. 


ut that Roman villas of the second and first 


the centers for that Hellenistic luxury and 
cii at that time. Einar Gjerstad, 


i Comitium, and 
» his studies of the Rostra on the Roman m, 
re wali have both provided us with much material from 
the period between the Gallic invasion of 387 8.c., and the 
Sullan Age.5 Luigi Polacco and Luisa Banti in her paper on 


ic tri i i lect of Ro- 
Italic triads rightly attempt to repair the neg 
meee fe eine of central Italy from the time 


man activity in the artistic k 1m th 
of Etruscan supremacy to the final Roman unification of 


Italy about 100 B.C. . 
The great fortifications of central Italy—as described by 


Marion Blake and Giuseppe Lugli in their monumental works 
on Roman construction?7—are now dated to the centuries af- 
ter about 400 B.c. Here at least we have an important part of 
Italic architecture quite clearly belonging to the great cen- 
turies of the growth of Republican Rome (Fig. 10) and be- 
ing part of its creative work after the Etruscan, Archaic pe- 
riod. 

Guglielmo Gatti has led us in the same direction in iden- 
tifying the Porticus Aemilia with the large concrete portico 
covered by coarse opus incertum that lies to the south of the 
Aventine and dating it to 174.B.c. (Figs. 11 and 12).® This has 
reopened discussion about the date at which concrete con- 
struction (opus caementicium) began in Rome. The concrete 
walls faced with opus incertum below the Porticus Octaviae 
obviously belong to the Porticus Metelli, which was erected 
in 147 B.C.9 The evidence of the earliest domestic architecture 
of Ostia seems to support the view that as early as the third 


author points © 
centuries B.C. were 
culture which we see 1n Pomp 


5. For Gjerstad see chapter 1, notes 2 and 21; Welin, “Studien zur Topographie 
des Forum Romanum,” Acta Rom. Suec., 8:0, v1 (1953). 

6. L. Polacco, Tuscanicae dispositiones (Padua, 1952), pp. 94, 97, and 139; Banti, 
“Il culto del cosidetto tempio dell’Apollo 2 Veio e il problema delle Triadi 
etrusco-italiche,” St. Etr., xvi (1943), 187 £. 

7. Blake, Ancient Roman Construction in Italy from the Prehistoric Period to Au- 
gustus (Washington, 1947). Lugli, La tecnica edilizia romana (Rome, 1957)— 
quoted below as Tecnica edilizia. Cf. E. Sjéqvist, A.J.A. xm (1959), 104 ff; 
N, Lamboglia, R.S. Lig., Hav (1958), 158 ££; Gerkan, S.S.A., CCX (1958), 
178-97; T. A. Richmond, Y.R.S., xix (1959), 181-83. 

8. Gatti, Bull. Comm., -xu (1934), 123 ff. Lugli, Tecnica edilizia, pp. 450 ff. 
9. Palladio, n.s.rv (1954), 143 ff. Lugli, Tecnica edilizia, p. 451. 


century B.C. the Romans had already begun to abandon ash- 
lar masonry, rubble, and mud brick and to develop the tech- 
nique of building with concrete that was destined for so great 
a future.!° As an illustration of this development we may take 
a house in Ardea! that was originally built of rubble and 
later, in the beginning of the first century B.c., was rebuilt 
with concrete faced with opus incertum. Noteworthy also are 
the results of the American excavations in Cosa. In this Ro- 
man colony, founded in 273 B.c., we see not concrete, faced 


1 I have given my reasons for believing so in a review of Miss Blake's “An- 
cient Roman Construction in Italy,” in Art B., x90 (1951), 136, and in “Three 
Roman Contributions to World Architecture,” Festskrift tilldgnad J. Arvid Hed- 
vall (Gteborg, 1948), pp. 62 £. Cf. Fasolo and Gullini, op. cit., p. 325. See Lugli, 
Tecnica edilizia, pp. 363 ff., and “L’opus caementicium in Vitruvio,” Cl. Med., 
Xv (1956), 99-108. 

11, Excavated and published by A. Andrén in the Acta Rom. Suec, Xv 
(=Opus Rom., 1, 1954, 1 ff; Fig. 12); xx (=Opus Rom., 1, 1959), 1 ff 
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HG. 11. Porticus Aemilia, Rome. Prob- 
ably 174 B.c. Concrete walls covered 
by opus incertum. About 50 3.c. this 
type of construction was replaced by 
opus reticulatum (Fig. 12). 

Photo A. B. 1953. 
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HG. 12. Opus reticulatum. The Aque- 
duct of Minturnae. Typical example of 
a Roman wall of best quality before 
the brick-covered architecture: cement 
covered by tufa-reticulate blocks and 
strengthened by square-hewn tufa 
blocks in the comers, In the substruc- 
= alternating layers of tufa blocks 
and more reliable (and expensive 
limestone blocks. 
Photo C. E. Ostenberg 1957. 


ith i t rubble.!2 This obviously reflects a transi~ 
ria ae ben fully developed concrete construction was 
introduced. We must also remember that the Greeks knew 
this material (cf. Strabo v. 4, 6). It is evident in any case that 
the Romans by the second century B.C. had developed the 
opus caementicium into an all-important material for both the 
monumental and the utilitarian architecture of the western 
d. 
- would, indeed, seem to be essential, with our present 
knowledge of Roman architecture, to collect and to interpret 
the literary sources regarding building activity in central Italy 
between the Archaic and Sullan ages, adding the facts which 
the ancient authors have preserved to the archaeological re~ 
vision of dates. Such an examination would no doubt estab- 
lish that the centuries before Sulla were a most productive 
age for Roman architecture, an architecture characterized by 


a rather free Hellenistic style in contrast to the classicistic taste ‘ 
of the last century B.c., as we know from Etruscan reliefs and © 


south Italian vase paintings. In so doing we must, however, 
avoid exaggeration and remember that the founding of the 
Sullan and later veteran colonies really represented a revolu- 
tion for the towns of the Roman Campagna, as we also 
know at first hand from Pompeii. The veterans had seen the 
Hellenistic towns. Money was available from the wars. It is 
not at all surprising that towns such as Tibur (Tivoli) and 
Praeneste (Palestrina), where the new farmers settled down, 
were entirely rebuilt in this connection. It is also worth while 
to remember that in 78 8.c., the house of Lepidus in Rome 
was considered the finest of its age, but that thirty-five years 
later it had not even kept the hundredth place (Pliny xxxvi. 
109). Many of our present datings are probably too recent, 
but we must realize that building activity on a luxurious scale 
increased swiftly in the first century B.c.13 


12. F. B. Brown, “Cosa 1,” M.A.A.R., xx (1951), and E. Sidqvist’s review 
AJP., Doav (19$3), 441. sini dia 

13. Lagli has tightly emphasized the importance of late Republican architeo- 
ture in “Architettura italica,” Mem, Linc., s. 8, 1 (1950), 189 ff. Strabo (v. 3, 8) 
especially refers to the architecture of the generations before Augustus. 


I want to emphasize again that it is entirely wrong to in- 
terpret what the Romans say about Etruscan influence in 
Rome as necessarily referring to something archaic, to some- 
thing belonging only to the great age of the Etruscans (if not 
to their unknown homeland wherever it was). Much of what 
in their own times the Romans knew to be Etruscan was late 
Etruscan, or possibly Hellenistic with an Etruscan stamp. 
There was in the fourth and following centuries continuous 
Etruscan influence and no doubt exchange between Rome 
on the one hand and on the other its Etruscan magistri elegan- 
tiarum and their rich culture, which they—like the inhabitants 
of Capua and Pompeii—continued to develop under the fav- 
orable conditions of the Roman peace. The late Etruscans, 
however, seemed effeminate to their warlike Roman mas- 
ters; in spite of their veneration for Etruscan culture the Ro- 
mans added obesus Etruscus to their set of stock contemptuous 
phrases about their neighbors—among other such terms be- 
ing Graeculus, parcus Umber, and Lanuvinus ater atque dentatus.14 
On the other hand the statue of the Arringatore in the archae- 
ological museum of Florence seems to show Roman influence 
in Etruria. With its toga and Roman style it may be com- 
pared with the togati and lictors at the court of Antiochus IV. 

To pass from general considerations to a discussion of 
details, we may reconsider regular town planning in Italy to- 
gether with the established facts about the .walls. Theories 
about fully developed prehistoric or Etruscan prototypes for 
regular towns and camps have been put forward repeatedly. 
The towns and camps with a regular plan—as we see them in 
late Republican or Imperial times—have been considered 
pre- or protohistoric petrifactions or fossils. Now that we 
have learned that the “regular” terramare were modern ar- 
chaeological reconstructions inspired by exactly those pre- 
conceptions which they were said to prove, that their regular 


14. See Catullus 39; Diodorus v. 40; Dion. H. Lx. 16.8; Livy x. 16; Vergil 
Aeneid xi. 732-40; and others. Chapter 1, note 33. P. Romanelli discusses the 
same problems in Umbria in “‘Arte ¢ cultura romana nell’Umbria” (L’ Umbria 
nella storia, nella litteratura, nell’arte). 
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FIG, $2. The Colosseum Valley. 

a) Reconstruction in the Museo = 
Civilts Romana, Rome. In front . 
Circus Maximus and the Palatine an 
to the right of the Colosseum the tem- 
ple and portico of Claudius on the Cae- 
lian Hill. Studying the Domus Aurea 
we introduce: (1) N. of the Palatine 
the porticoes along the Via Sacra (Fig. 
61). (2) Instead of the temple of Rome 
and Venus the Vestibulum. (3) Instead 
of the Colosseum the lake. (4) Behind 
that, instead of the Baths of Trajan the 
palace (Fig. 51). 

b) The valley from the temple of Ve- 
nus and Rome (left) to the Baths of 
Trajan (the terrace visible just behind 
the Colosseum to the right). 

c) Plan of the valley (after Van Essen) 
with its Neronian palace and the great 
Trajanic reservoir (Sette Sale). 


These old politicians, warriors, and farmers, such as Den. 
tatus with his stove, his turnips, and his answer to the Sam. 
nites who tried to bribe him (“Malo haec in fictilibus meis esse 
et aurum habentibus imperare’’), and the parsimonious old Ro- 
man honesty—recorded from the second century .c, by au- 
thors like Cato, Ennius, and Polybius—all are in strong con- 
trast to the characteristics of the generations of Varro, Cicero, 
Sallust, Propertius, and Horace. 

The villa of Scipio Africanus seemed simple to later gen- 
erations, and as early as the second century B.c., Hellenistic 
luxury in private houses, as displayed in marble, Greek col- 
umns, peristyles, and mosaics, increased rapidly, although it 
was not to culminate until after the Sullan Age. 

For the study of the Domus Aurea it is most important 
to remember that in the last centuries B.c. the villa had come 
to be a real center of Hellenistic luxury. The elder Pliny, es- 
pecially, has recorded the indignant opinions expressed about 
it. We see it illustrated in towns like Pompeii and Herculan- 


3. Cicero De legibus ii. x (3). Cato maior 16 (55). Pliny xaocvi. 111 f. Sallustis 
Catilina 12. Forni, Athenaeum, x20 (1953), 173. Horace Od. ii. 15, 10 ff 

4- Seneca Epist. 86. 4. : 
5. Pliny eagerly uses these early and original reactions against the Hellexist 
luxury for the moralistic reflections of his own age. See for example ae = 
xuxiil. $7; xK0Kiv. 13 and 34 (fictilia deorum simulacra in delubris usque ad ne 
Asiam, unde luzcuria); xxxv. 6 and 157 £.; xxcxvi. 4 ff., 48 £., 110. The harvest !n 
Odes of Horace is rich. Ihave noted as especially typical: ii. 3, 173 i- 14 manne 
Ul, 1, 33 ff. and 4s (cur invidendis postibus et novo sublime ritu moliar atrium?); i - “2 
(caementis licet occupes Tyrrhenum mare); iii. 29, 10 (molem propinguam ™ 
arduis). See also Prop. iii. 2, 8 ff. 


eum and in the villas around the Bay of Naples with their 
paintings and their early importation, or imitation, of marble 
in various colors. The testimony of Cicero and Vitruvius, the 
remains of villas, and paintings like those of Boscoreale, as in- 
terpreted by Phyllis Lehmann, show colonnades, peristyles. 
apsidal halls for lectures and philosophical discourses, donses, 
and all the rich variety of Hellenistic luxury. The influence af 
the Hellenistic palaces is also evident in imaginative landscape 
architecture and various luxurious oddities.6 


Although it is evident that the palaces of the Hellenistic 
world were the source of inspiration, a comparison between 
the House of the Faun in a provincial town like Pompeii and 
the royal palaces excavated on the acropolis of Pergamon, for 


6. Early apsidal constructions (exhedrae, scholae): Plat. Pompejus 42; Brutus 14 
(in the peristyle of the theater of Pompeius); the great villa discussed in Palladio, 
V (1941), 145 f. Suet. De gramm. 17. Vitr. vi. 7, 3;in the baths v. 11,2 (“exhedrae 
—in quibus philosophi . .. disputare possint””). Cicero Ad fam, vii. 23 (“‘exhedria... 
in porticula Tusculani), For the Greek background: the Mouscion in Alexandria 
awa xvii. 1, 8), F. Poulsen, E. Dyggve, and K. Rhomaios, Das Heroon von 
‘ 'ydon (Copenhagen, 1934). For domed constructions: see K. Lehmann, “The 

ome of Heaven,” Art B., Xxvu (1945), 19 ff. To what Lehmann (p. 20, note 
cf says about “wooden domes used in Etruria from archaic times on” we can 
. also a circular vestibulum (with flat roof) in a still anonymous tomb near 

‘Srande turnulo degli scudi” in Caere (Cerveteri). In my view thisis a feature be- 
Onging to the luxury of the Etruscan domus. That such a vestibulum should 
me on traditions from Italic round huts and tombs seems most unlikely to me. 
2 oe E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome (Princeton, N. J., 1950) and Architec- 

a! Symbolism of Imperial Rome and the Middle Ages (Princeton, N.J., 1956), €>- 

Y P- 124, note $1 (about Varro’s aviary). 
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HIG. 53. The Octagon of the Domus 
Aurea with stairs for running water 
from behind. The same arrangement in 
different sizes and from different ages is 
shown in Figure 58. The oblique 
(scratched) walls in front belong to the 
substructions of the Thermae of Tra- 
jan, in which the remains of the Domus 
are em 

Plan by Vittorio Messina 1956. 


le, suggests that the Romans surpassed their mo 

el to do when he built his denen 
Pompey 42). When Horace (Odes ii. 18) speaks of the Regis 
Attali as a culmination of wealth, he no doubt has in ming 
the whole acropolis with piazzas, porticoes, library, temples 
and monuments. 5 

The Romans imitated and elaborated, but at 
time, as I have explained above, they remodeled 
ance with their own traditions or simply Helleni 
types of houses. The predilection for symmetrical 
(symmetriarum rationes—Vitr. vi. 3. 11), for axiali 
the tripartite inner side of the atria remained, when 


the Same 
in accord. 
their old 
disposition 
» and for 
atria were 


rovided with Greek columns, paintings, and per; 
Soquel the Italic palaces from thee ca te = 
in the Villa dei Misteri outside Pompeii, for example or the 
late Republican villa in Tibur that Hadrian rebuilt7—were in 
t favor in these luxurious villas, Pierre Grimal and late}: 
Karl Schefold have brought this out d 


very well. The i 
um and peristyle houses in the Rep Fe gem 


ublican strata of Ostia8 
help us to understand that by about 100 s.c. villas and domus 
in Rome were already the leading centers for the new luxu- 
ries. So far as we can see, the Private houses in Ostia and the 
villas stand out in striking contrast to the late Republican 
temples of tufa and travertine and all the old-fashioned disci- 
pline of the state, as Pliny, too, observed ina noteworthy 
phrase: “Tacuere tantas moles [great columns of costly mar- 


ble] in privatam domum trahi praeter Sctilia deorum fastigia” 
(xxxvi. 6). 


7. See G. Lugli, “Studi topografici intomno alle antiche ville suburbane. vz 
Villa Adriana,” Bull. Comm., Lv (1927), 139 £; H. Kahler, Hadrian und seine Villa 
bei Tivoli (Berlin, 1950), p. 90. 


8. Scavi di Ostia, 1, rox £. Grimal, Les jardins romains (Paris, 1943), pp. 167 ff. 
234 ff. Schefold, “Pompejis Tuffzeit als Zeuge fiir die Begrtadeng i 
Kunst,” Neue Beitrage zur klassischen is 


rm Festschrift Bemhard 


tzer (Stuttgart, 1954), 297 .; R.M., ix / 1x1 (1953-54), 2976. 
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HG. 54. Peristyle in the Roman 
provided with ablinum and side door 
like the atria. Casa di Triptolemo. 
Pompei. 

Photo A. B. 1935. 
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ric. 55. A porticus villa with an open 
view toward coast and sea. So-called 
Villa di Arianna (Scavi a) at Stabiae 
(above Castellammare di Stabia). After 
Libero d’Orsi. The lower colonnaded 
terrace can be compared with the ter- 
race along the sea front of the Dame- 
cutta villa on Capri shown below. 
Photo H. M. the King of Sweden. 


Contemporary with the peristyle villas were the Porticg 
villas (Fig. 5 5). They are of special importance for the Golden 
House of Nero. As Karl M. Swoboda has pointed outo the 
have a different origin from the peristyle villas. Like the Re 
man insulae, they evolved from a row of rooms with large 
doors opening on a court or road. This old type of house ig 
known in all Mediterranean countries from the Bronze Age 
onward.?° In Italy it became Hellenized—like all] the local 
architecture—by the addition of wall paintings, Greek porti- 
coes in front of the open doors, and so forth. These facades 
with one or two stories were a favorite subject of the Pom. 
peian painters. As seen in their paintings, the colonnades 
among groves and along seashores are impressive indeed. 

These colonnades along the seashore remind us of Hor- 
ace’s words about the terraces of the villas projecting into the 
sea (Odes ii. 18. 20; iii. 1. 33; ili. 24. 2). The portico facade 
could be used as a screen in front of a peristyle villa, but the 
original form of this kind of architecture was a long, narrow 
palace with a row of open chambers inside the colonnade that 
faced the sunny side, if built for winter and spring, or looked 
out over a view, the sea, or other attractions. A typical in- 
stance is the so-called Villa di Arianna southeast of Castellam- 
mare di Stabia.1! A central hall with a painting of Ariadne is 
flanked by triclinia with small sunken gardens. To the right 
and the left extend rows of chambers and in front of these 


9. Rémische und romanische Palaste (2d ed.; Wien, 1924), pp. 29 & I agree with 
D. Mustilli when he, in his important paper “La villa pseudourbana Ercolanense,” 
Rend, Nap., x00 (1956), 19-22, emphasizes, against Swoboda, that the peristyle 
and porticus villas were equally luxurious. He may be right in saying that the 
rich development of the porticus villas belonged to luxurious late Republican 
architecture and perhaps was somewhat later than the Hellenization of the atrium 
and peristyle houses, but overwhelming material from the Imperial Age 
against the assumption that the palatial peristyle architecture went out of date. 
10, Cf, the market or stoa at Hagia Triada, discussed by R. H. Hutchinson, 
Town Planning Review, xx1 (1950), 215. To take this building as a prototype of 
the classical stoa, etc., is in my opinion erroneous. The type was ubiquitous. 
Swoboda’s suggestion, op. cit., p. 30, that the original type in Italy hada corridor 
in front of the rooms is unfounded and seems most unlikely. . 

11. The Scavi A, described by Libero d’Orsi, Gli Scavi di Stabia (Naples, 1954): 
To, PL. 31, and Come ritrovail’antica Stabia (Naples, 1956), 


guns a portico; below that is a terrace about one hundred 
yards long—an ambulatio such as the aticient writers on di 
tetics recommended. The whole building is oriented tow, a 
the Bay of Castellammare, Vesuvius, and the delightful ce 
ty of those surroundings. The view reminds one at once af 
Cicero’s words in a letter to M. Marius (4d foun vi 3 1) 
about the view from his cubiculum toward the Bay of Se 
biae. The villa at the Torre Damecutta on Capri was builtin 
the same spirit, as were some of the houses on the south side 
of Pompeii.’ 

This Hellenized Italic villa architecture with its love for 
Greek art and Greek culture, with all the Greek legends and 
motifs of the so-called Pompeian wall paintings, with oe 
cultural traditions, and love of nature has been well in mrp 


- ed by Pierre Grimal, Karl Lehmann, and Phyllis Let ” 


—not to mention Horace’s famous: “Amid your varied col- 
umns you are nursing trees, and you praise the mansion 
which looks out on distant fields. You may drive out Nature 
with a pitchfork, yet she will ever hurry back, and ere you 
know it, will burst through your foolish contempt in tri- 
umph.”’14 

There has been a certain failure to appreciate how thor- 
oughly all this was incorporated into Italic and Roman life 
and farm traditions by late Republican times. It is evident 
that we misinterpret the villas of the Imperial Age if we do 
not realize how much of their luxury and architecture had 
already been made Roman by the first century B.c. There 
was, of course, much that was new and foreign in the luxury 
of Imperial times, but the owners of late Republican villas 


1z. K. Lehmann and F. Noack, Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen am Stadtrand 
von Pompeji (Berlin and Leipzig, 1936). 
13.__Grimal; op. cits; K. Lehmann, Thomas-Jefferson, American Humanist (New 


~~York, 1947), Jefferson’s Monticello and the University of Virginia are indeed an 


American renewal of the Roman traditions. Phyllis Lehmann, Roman Wall 
Paintings from Bosco Reale in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, especially pp. 82 ff. 
For the cultural impact of the Pompeian paintings and their importance as ex- 
Pressions of living Hellenism in Italy I refer again to Schefold’s works, quoted 
mM note 8 and chapter ny, note 4. 

14. Epist.i. 10, 22-25 (Loeb edition). 


Hi. 56. Roman villa. Landscape. Stuc- 
co from the Villa Farnesina in Rome. 
Museo delle Terme. 


had already laid out the program. Did not Strabo refer to the 
Oriental and Hellenistic luxury of these palaces as “Persian” 
(v. 2, 5), and did not Horace “hate Persian elegance” (Odes i. 
38)2 It seems clear that the late Republican nobles rivaled, if 
they did not surpass, their Hellenistic teachers, their “‘sedu- 
cers,” to use Cato’s term.!5 They belonged entirely to a lux- 
urious cultured life, with Greek architectural forms—that is 
to the consuetudo italica, the Hellenized Italic life discussed in 
the previous chapter. 

How far the fancies and refinements of these villas went 
even in Varro’s time is shown by the description of his aviary 
(R.R.iii. 5, 8). He claims that he surpassed even the great im- 
provements in the villa of Lucullus at Tusculum. The mod- 
ern reader is reminded of the stuccoes from the Villa Farnesi- 
na (Fig. 56) and the elaborately arranged settings in the gar- 
dens of Campania (as seen in their ruins and wall paintings) 
when he reads about the channel and the bridges in Varro’s 


15. A. Alféldi has made inrerestin g comments on the i sftant results of this 
union berween Roman and Hellenistic in hs aricle"Dic G Gebure der kaiselichn 
Bildsymbolic,” Mus. Helv., xx (1952), 213, 235 and passim. Otherwise, he is one 
of the scholars who have been somewhat inclined to underestimate the Hellenism 
of the Republic, but in his brilliant paper “Die Geschichte des Throntabern2- 
kel,” La Nouvelle Clio, 1950, pp. 537 £. he has pointed out that a new kind c ‘ 
— architecture arose in the villas of the late Republican Roman ar- 


villa at Casino, about the groves, the fish basins, and the col- 
onnades covered with a net of hemp and filled with all kinds 
of birds. A path gave access to a tholos, a round-domed build- 
ing with columns, which was surrounded by a wood planted 
with large trees. There was netting between the columns so 
that, while there was a view of the wood, not a bird could 
escape into it. 

“Inside under the dome of the rotunda the morning-star 
by day and the evening-star at night circle around near the 
lower part of the hemisphere, and move in such a manner as 
to show what the hour is. In the middle of the same hemis- 
phere, running around the axis, is a compass of the eight 
winds, as in the horologium at Athens, which was built by 
the Cyrrestrian; and there a pointer, projecting from the axis, 
runs about the compass in such a way that it touches the wind 
which is blowing, so that you can tell on the inside which it 
is” (trans. in the Loeb Classical Library). 

I suppose that the painting that resembles an orrery on a 
ceiling in one of the villas excavated by Libero d’Orsi outside 
Castellammare di Stabia (Fig. 57) has some connection with 
these astronomical caprices. Does it, perhaps, depict a pavil- 
ion with a spherical grid for celestial observations instead of a 
roof?'6 In any case, the magnificent thermal building called 
Tempio di Mercurio at Baiae shows what the Roman domes 
were like in early Imperial times and that they already could 
be covered with mosaics.!7 

All this—the love of nature, the old agricultural tradi- 
tions, the Hellenized architecture, and the fanciful luxury and 
refinement—has to be kept in mind if we are to understand 
the villa that Nero laid out in the center of Rome. As Pliny 
indicates (xacxvi. 111), the villa was called Domus Aurea be- 
cause the facade of the main palace was gilded (as was the 


16. Libero d’Orsi’s report quoted note 11, Pl. 9. See now Olga Elia, Pitturae di 
Stabia (Napoli, 1957), pp. 26-29, Pl. 1.For ancient clocks, which may have some 
Connection with the painting, Fig. 57, cf. A. G. Drachmann, “The Plane Astro- 
labe and the Anaphoric Clocks,” Centaurus, 11 (1954), 183 f. 

17. A. Maiuri, “I campi flegrei,” Itinerario dei musei e monumenti d'Italia, no. 32, 
p. 68, 


AG. $7. 

a) Roof painting from a villa at Sta- 
biae. Compare with (6). 

Courtesy of Libero d’Orsi. 

b) The famous Orrery by Benjamin 
Martin (of London) acquired by Har- 
vard College in 1767. 

Courtesy of the Harvard University Collec- 
tion of Historical Scientific Instruments, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


theater where Nero in 66 A.D. received the Parthion @: 
Tiridates—Dio Cassius lxii, 6). But both this costly dent 
tion and the very word aureus had a symbolic meanj 


‘ caning well 
known from such expressions as aurea aetas, aureg Saecula, and 
é J 


aurei dies. Like the Augustan era and R 
from its beginning hailed as golden: aureq Sormoso descendunt 
saecula filo.t8 As is clearly shown by Tacitus (Ann. xy, 42) the 
word domus, like the Italian word villa, means the entire es- 
tablishment, including the palace, gardens, and fields. We 
note in Martial (De spect. 2) that even the word aula could be 
used in the same way, for after mentioning the lake of the 
Domus Aurea, its “invidiosa atria” and its “superbus ager,” he 
ends by saying that the Claudian portico on the Caelian hill 


was “ultima pars aulae deficientis.” Although our sources (Tac. 


the Palatine and the Esquiline in the first years of his reign 
(Suet. Nero)—nor the Domus Aurea were big palaces which 
occupied the whole valley. Instead, they were fanciful land- 


structures like the marvelous temple of Fortuna, built of 
translucent marble (phengites, Pliny xaxvi. 163). We know 


18. Seneca Ludus de morte Claudii iv. 1, 9. For the Augustan aurea aetas see Ver- 
gil Aeneid vi. 792 £. and Ovid Ars am. ii. 113, What Pliny said about the gilded 
facade of the Domus Aurea, 200dii. 54 and 2ocxvi. 111, is clearly against an (in it- 
selfimprobable) assumption, which has been made, that only the vaulted dining 
hall of Nero (Suetonius Nero 31) was gilded. Discussing the importance of gold 
one may also remember that the chariot of the triumphatores was gilded (for in- 
stance Livy x. 7, 10; Horace Epode ix. 21; Seneca rhetor Controvers. x. 1, 8. R. 
Pipping has shown in a most interesting article, Arv, vi [1950], 33 f,, that the 
idea of the golden car lived on in medieval times). Scholars who have traced spe- 
ial connection between the gilded facade of Nero and his pretended connections 
With the Sun God, Helios, and his “regia—clara micante auro” (Ovid Metam. ii 1) 
seem to overlook how very common gilded facades, statues, etc., were. Gilding 
2 general, symbolic meaning if not taken only as a decorative scheme. Gold 
Bave only a general impression of happiness, divine power, or divinization, and 
it does not in itself permit any further conclusions. 
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b) The Casa del Centenario in Pom- 
peii. 

c) The Norman palace La Zisa in Pa- 
lermo (twelfth century a.p.), ee 


Syria, but the refinements are mostly typical for the Hiei are ci 
in late Republican and early Imperial times. For the Neronian Palace on the 
Palatine see N.S., 1949, 48 #£; and for the luxury, Seneca, Epist. ad Lucilium 86, 
6; 100.6; Statius Silvae i. 3» 36-373 i. $, 42-43. 


The Golden House of Nevo 
ee =e ll q something of the luxury connected with the palace buildings 
A ero oe of this villa from the Neronian remains beneath the palace of 
So 5 oo | Domitian on the Palatine (Fig. 58). There was a sunken gar- 
den with a biclinium, resembling the sunken peristyle of the 
palace of Domitian (Fig. 59). In the upper parts of this Nero- 
AP nian palace, which seems to have belonged to the Domus 
a SS ee conmare verte & eeu | Transitoria, we can still see most luxurious marble floors 
AIR cack OF i aire tome ccm come with varied colors and designs. In the sunken garden were 
—— miniature marble stairs, down which water poured, in front 
of the biclinium, and in the side rooms there were charming 
paintings inlaid with gems. 
Even in Neronian times there appears all the exquisite 
luxury known from the domus in Ostia of the third and 
fourth centuries A.D.19 We must avoid exaggerating the 
novelty, remembering Tacitus’ explicit statement that Rome 
was accustomed to luxury before Nero and his Domus Aurea. 
Pliny considered the villa of Publius Clodius, which had cost 
1,800,000 sesterces, as rivaling the pyramids. He also says 
categorically that Nero did not surpass the luxury of Scaurus 
(aedile in $8 B.C.; x2cxvi. 103, 111-13). This is further evi- 
dence in support of my previous statement about the luxury 
of late Republican villas. 
After the fire in 64 A.D., Nero had a free hand in extend- 
ing the plans indicated by the building of the Domus Transi- 
toria (Figs. 51 and 52). He enlarged the grounds ofhis villato _x. 59. Domus Augustiana. From left 
include all of the valley around a lake where the Colosseum onght: = See oe 
was built by Vespasian some sixteen years later. To the south, oteeat at leet nda 4 
his fantastic country seat in the center of Rome reached as far 2) Peristyle with basin, island, bridge, 
= as the temple of Claudius on the Caelian hill, which he almost and a cubiculum on the island. 
dA smbexediew unlertheoven ne in carrying out his new plans (Suet. ease 9). a) — aes a a rai ae 
of 7 —T ies ra ae Bi ¢ east, it extended to the present via Merulana, where ec 
ning water that cooled theair (n).Com- rooms at the upper (north) side. 
pare the same arrangement on a larger To the right (east) of the two peristyles 
scale in the Octagon of the Domus (2 and 3) and at the same lower level as 
le 19. Scavi di Ostia 1, 1$5 ££; G. Becatti, “Case ostiensi del tardo impero,” Bd.A., fee hie besa ia 
The same palatial tradition is to be "AGA (1948), ro2 ff, 197 ff., proves convincingly that the planning ofthesedo- tied palco in the center of the eastern 
seen, for instance, in (b) and (c). mus is alien to the Roman traditions and is probably the result of influence from = j,, ng side. 


After F. Castagnoli, Roma antica. Part 1 of 
Castagnoli, Cecchelli, Giovannoni, Zocca, 
Topografia e urbanistica di Roma (Roma, 
19$7)- 
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FIG. 60. Refinements of late Roman 
palatial architecture in Ostia. 

a) Plan of Domus di Amore e Psiche. 
b) View fromroomethrough the main 
hall (8, leading to the Tablinum c) to- 
ward the unroofed garden area 1 and its 
beautifully decorated arcaded niches 


for running water. 
Photo G. Svanstrém. 


Maecenas began.2° On the western si 
ae the Palatine and the Velia; on the dee the 
lands cape garden may have stretched as far as to the Forum 
of ee has surveyed the grounds of the Domus 
Aurea in an attempt to estimate its extent and fix its exact tins. 
its. His hypothesis that Nero tried to separate his villa fom: 
the town by extending it to suitable natural boundaries seems 
most convincing. Nero evidently attempted to re-establish 
between the Palatine, the Caelian, and the Esquiline hill : 
wide, shallow valley about two hundred acres in extent. As 
ancient parallels to this concept of a villa with natural boun- 
daries, one might take Hadrian’s much larger villa at Tibur, 
or the villa of Maximian, as I believe, in the delightful low 
area more or less enclosed by hills near Piazza Armerina. And 
the same ideal of an isolated and spacious abode was realized 
in the Imperial villa which Augustus and Tiberius created out 
of the whole island of Capri, adding to its old Greek village 
numerous palaces and resting places, such as the small cubic- 
ulum at Axel Munthe’s San Michele.?2 

“All Rome is transformed to a villa! Romans, -flee to 
Veii, if only the villa does not also spread itself to Veii!” com- 
plained a pasquinade in Nero’s Rome (Suet. Nero 39) ina 
somewhat altered echo of Ovid’s words about Vedius Pollio's 
domus (Fasti vi. 639 f.) and Sallust’s words about late Repub- 
lican “domus atque villae in urbium modum exaedificatae”’ (Cati- 
lina 12). With similar fantastic exaggeration Pliny twice as- 


20. Castagnoli has proved that the great water reservoir called Sette Sale be- 
longed to the Baths of’ Trajan, Arch. Cl., vit (1956), 53- 

21. Op. cit., note 1, pp. 376 ff., with the extent of the Domus Aurea, vu ei 
(p. 384) compares the Vatican state (44 hectares =109 acres). Van Essen og oh 
pretation of Nero’s famous words (Suet. Nero. 31) about the Domus ("ques 
hominem tandem habitare coepisse’”) as aiming at the solitude of the evacuated of 
mus Aurea valley may seem narrow and romantic, but I agree that Nero s wo sh 
which Suetonius ridicules, probably have to be understood as connected Mi 
the Roman predilection for countryside life contrasted with the meaning = 
Lr vanity fair of the towns, which Horace and other Roman a 

etes: 


22. Asinterpreted by A. Maiuri, Capri, Mythus und Wirklichkeit, pp- 181 f. 


gerts (KOK. $43 200Cvi. 111) that the Domus Aurea indeed 
enclosed the whole town! Tacitus emphasized that the a 
tional thing about the Domus Aurea was not gold and jewels 
(Ann. xv. 42). He said the Romans were accustomed to such 
Juxury from the late Republican and carly Imperial ages.23 
According to Tacitus and Suetonius, the really amazing thing 
was that in the very center of Rome Nero’s architects— 
Severus and Celer—had created a piece of landscape with 
groves, pastures, herds, wild animals, and artificial rural soli- 
tude—as the Romans loved to see it in both the Republican 
and the Imperial periods. 

When we try to figure out what Severus and Celer pro- 
duced in the years between 64 and 68 A.D., our main lite 
sources are descriptions already referred to (Tac. Ann., Suet. 
Nero), and the poem that Martial wrote after Vespasian and 
Titus had opened the grounds of the Domus Aurea to the 
Roman people (De spect. 2). To these we should also add the 
topographic survey of the terrain and the famous remains of 
the ground floor in the main palace of the Domus Aurea 
which are preserved in the terrace below the Thermae of 
Trajan.24 

Let us start, with Martial, from the Forum. The old nar- 
row and crooked Via Sacra (Tac. Ann. xv. 38) was buried 
and so was all that part of old Rome, Roma vetus, which lay 


23. This familiarity receives additional confirmation on the very spot from the 
luxurious rotunda and cryptoporticoes that were destroyed when Nero’s Via 
Sacra and atrium were laid out. Sce M. Barosso, “Edificio romano sotto il tem- 
pio di Venere e Roma,” Atti del III convegno nazionale dell’ architettura. Roma 1938 
(1941), pp. 75 #. 

24. For older research see Platner Ashby s.v., Swoboda, op. cit, p. $1; F. 
Weege, “Das goldene Haus des Nero,” J.D.A.I., xxvmm (1913), and Van Essen’s 
Survey cited above note 1. Especially important are G. Lugli’s surveys of the 
monuments in I monumenti antichi di Roma e suburbio, 1, “La zona archeologica” 
(Rome, 1930), 200 £,; supplemento (Rome, 1940), pp. 96 £., Roma antica, il cen- 
{ro monumentale (Rome, 1946), pp. 348 £; Monumenti minori del Foro Romano 
(Rome, 1947), 165 f. To the interpretation of the word Domus in the sense of 
the whole establishment is now to be added Van Essen’s convincing article about 
the finding place of Laocoon outside the palace building of the Domus Aurea. 
Thave made my first attempt to characterize the Domus Aurea in Eranos Rudber- 
Sianus (=Eranos, xx1v, 1946), 442 ff. See also below, note 37 and J. Ward Per- 
kins, “Nero's Golden House,” Antiquity, x00 (December, 1956), 209 £. 
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HG. 61. The Neronian Via Sacra. Cf. 
Fig. 52. : 
Reconstruction of the street and the porti- 
coes in agreement with actual remains by 
E. B. Van Deman. 
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to the right and left of the Via Sacra. On the new level a 
broad straight ceremonial street was laid out (Fig. 61) be- 
tween great porticoes.?5 This model portico street of the urbs 
nova of Nero (cf. Suet. Nero 16) led to a terrace that served as 
the entrance hall of the Domus Aurea (“invidiosa feri atria 
regis” Martial). Giuseppe Lugli and Maria Barosso?6 have 
given us glimpses of the urbs vetus which was buried below 
the porticoes of the new Via Sacra and the entrance hall at its 
eastern end. Our sources make it clear that the colossus of 
Nero stood in this entrance hall, which is now replaced by 
Hadrian’s Temple of Venus and Roma; the colossus was then 
moved to a pedestal facing the Colosseum that was removed 
only in our time. Martial (De spect.) and Dio Cassius (lxix. 
4, 4) indicate clearly that the colossus stood in an atrium, 
probably a rectangular court surrounded by porticoes. Ha- 
drian’s temple and its surrounding colonnade seem to repeat 


i = E. B. Van Deman has rediscovered the plan of the Neronian Via 
= ci ane V (1925), x15 £. The atrium on her plan is conjectural. Later 
sr —_ : shown that her reconstruction of the porticoes along the Via Sacra 
cen cing xis unfounded, 
» SeeLugli, Monumenti minori del Foro Romano, pp. 139 £. and, above, not 23- 


nian plan in a still more monumental style. The 


the Nero! 
colossus Was made by a Greek, Zenodoros, and was 1194 


igh. 

a been suggested that the colossus represented Nero as 
Helios. Of course, as recently pointed out by Eduard Fraen- 
kel, already in Augustus’ time Horace’s early ode (i. 2) shows 
that “typical Hellenistic ideas about the incarnation of a god 
in the body of a ruler were, though not directly taken over, 
yet employed in a mitigated form” in Rome. But the as- 
sumption that the colossus in the Neronian atrium should 
have illustrated such a coalescence happens, as a matter of 
fact, to be completely unfounded. Lucan (De bello civili i. 45 
f.), who has been quoted in this connection, shows clearly 
that Nero was not identified with Helios while alive. After 
his death he was free to choose between the scepter of Jupiter 
or the car of the sun, in short, “quis deus esse velis,” and also the 
place where he wished to establish his dominion. Pliny tells 
us that the clay model of the colossus at any rate showed a 
striking likeness to Nero (xacxiv. 46). It was a great sensation, 
when, in Vespasian’s time, the statue, with a new or remod- 
eled face, was changed into the statue of Helios.27 

The new Via Sacra was included in the Imperial palace. 
We do not know, however, whether both the straight Clivus 


27. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), pp. 251 and 249 with note 1, where he re- 
calls the “limitations to which Horace has subjected this idea.” For the colossus 
see Planer Ashby s.v. [have given my reasons rejecting the idea that the colossus 
should have shown Nero as Helios in Eranos, (1952), 129 f£ and Neue Beitrage 
zur klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. Festschrift B. Schweitzer, 1954, pp- 358 f£. In 
the latter contribution I have corrected my previous suggestions about the peg- 
mata which were stored in the porticoes of the Neronian atrium and of the 
temple of Hadrian (Martial; Dio Cassius Lxix. 4, 4), returning to the old and 
obviously correct view that they were the machinery of the amphitheater. For 
the practice of changing heads on the statues see also Suet. Gaius 22 and what the 
Anonymus published in Banduri, Imperium Orientale, 1, 92 tells about Constan- 
tine; his head was put on a colossal statue of Apollo in Constantinople. E. Welin, 
Studien zur Topographie des Forum Romanum,” Acta Rom. Suec., 8:0, V1 
(1953), x79 £., comments in a convincing way upon the architectural meaning of 
the word atrium in late Republican and Imperial ages. How the different mean- 
ing of the word atrium (atrium of a domus and peristyle court) should be ex- 
Phained is, as A. von Gerkan points out (Gymnasium, Lx, 278), most uncertain. 


Nero and the new Via se bv still runs 

‘us were open to the public. In ‘ 

der the Arch wen to the great displeasure of de eit 

is quite obvious oes People, 
«etm and his Via Sacra, solved the sam, 

Nero, by his atribi® © prob. 
- ula settled by making the Temple of 

and Pollux his vestibule. This pro ce was solved in a thi, Fi 

way when Domitian created 2 Stately entrance ffom the In. 

perial palaces to a by means of 2 typical reception 

hall, which in Imperial times was probably called atrium re. 

gin and in the sixth century was converted into the church 

of Santa Maria Antiqua.*® 

Beyond all the marble architecture of the Forum and the 

Via Sacra, from Martial’s “invidiosa feri atria regis,” one beheld 
the wide artificial landscape of the Domus Aurea. Where the 
Colosseum stands was a lake surrounded by villages—a view 
such as the painters loved to depict (Fig. 62). There was noth- 
ing new in this. Varro tells us that round pools were common 
in the Roman villas (L.L. v. 26), and as early as Horace’s 
time large artificial fish ponds were part of their usual luxuri- 
ous equipment (Odes ii. 15). But the lake was brought into 
the town and a view was created that resembled suburban 
Renaissance villas with their landscape gardening, groves, 
and pastures. 

In other parts of the villa everything was gilded and dec- 
orated with gems and mother-of-pearl, said Suetonius. In the 
dining rooms there were ceilings of ivory plaques through 
which flowers could be scattered. Some of these ceilings were 
pierced with pipes for spraying perfumes, a piece of informa- 
tion that reminds us of the “lacunaria diducta” in Trimalchio’s 
house (Petronius Sat. 60) and the triclinia versatilia in which 
Heliogabalus suffocated his guests beneath heaps of flowers 
(Script. Hist. Aug. Antoninus Elagabalus 21). When describing 
all this, Suetonius is speaking about the palace of the villa, the 
Domus Aurea in the modern sense of the word, which itis still 


i~ 


Palatinus of 


sah e . addition to my articles cited in note 27 my article “The Re ception 
bier on Emperors,” B.S.A., XLVI (1951), 25 ff. Septimius Severus 
to uild a new vestibule of the Palatine in connection with the Septi- 


tum; the Severus vitain the Script, Hist. Aug. 24, styles it =atrium regium. 


sible to visit in the substructure of Trajan’s baths on the 
lope of the Esquiline overlooking the Colosseum valley 

ios. $l and $2). When in 104 A.D., Apollodorus from Da- 
. built the great Thermae of Trajan that were destined 
to be the models for all future Roman establishments of the 
d, he began in the usual Roman way by creating a 
new level on a huge terrace. The parts of the palace which 
did not interfere because of their position or height were left 
standing when the terrace was filled in. In other words the 
bottom floor of the palace remained intact inside the terrace. 
It has been visited by artists and others since the Renaissance 
and has been gradually excavated in modern times. 

Trajan’s fagade is in the typical style of the Roman tene- 

ment houses.?9 Through the plain southern apse of the Tra- 
‘anic terrace one reaches the facade of the Neronian palace. 


a western (left) part is, as seen by Swoboda, Grimal,3° and 


game kin 


29. This style is also known from the terrace buildings of a luxurious villa on 
the Pincio in Rome. K. Lehmann and J. Lindros, “Il palazzo degli Orti Sallus- 
tiani,”” Acta Rom, Suec., tv (=Opus Arch., 1, 1935), 196 £. 

yo. Grimal, op. cit., pp. 165 ££ Swoboda, op. cit., p. 51, PL. 1 and especially mb. 
The sellaria along the fagade must have been delightful in spring, on sunny win- 
ter days, and in autumn. Back to back are sellaria facing north and belonging to 
the peristyle behind the western part of the villa toward the Esquiline, They in 
their turn must have been a welcome refuge in hot summer days as was the 
cryptoporticus behind the splendid rooms along the facade of the east wing, 
which also protected the palace from the pressure and moisture from the Esqui- 
line hill (as an “intercapedine”). This remark may once more emphasize how 
interesting a study of the function of all the rooms of the domus would be. 


HG. 62. Harbor or lake surrounded by 
architecture. Wall painting from Pom- 


pei. Naples. 
Photo Alinari, Rome. 
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HG. 63. Porticus villas in Campanian 
paintings. Above: Painting from Sta- 
biae, now in the Naples Museum. Be- 
low: Painting from the house of Lu- 
cretius Fronto in Pompeii. 

Fototeca Unione, Rome. 


others, a facade typical of a porticus villa with sellaria (rooms 
with doors wide open to the portico in front of them), To- 
ward the center of the fagade—if the apsidal construction on 
the eastern side of the court indicates the end of the palace— 
the portico was interrupted by a sun court of a type well 
known from Pompeian wall paintings (Fig. 63). It faces south 
and must have been delightful in winter and early spring. 
The east wing is different from the western. There, the most 
conspicuous room is octagonal in plan (Fig. 53)- It hasacircl- 
lar dome with an opening in the center, like the oldest dome 
in Baiae, the luxurious pre-Neronian building between te 
convent of Santa Maria Nuova and the Basilica of Maxent® 
(ee note 23), the Flavian Santa Maria della Rotunda 
bano, and, most notably, the Pantheon. At the rear of ; 
toom water cascaded down a steeply stepped artifi 
nel. The Roman villa of Minori (between Amalfi and Sat 
no) has a cascade of exactly the same type placed on the ca 


tral axis of a barrel-vaulted hall in the center of a large rec- 
tangular court. The hall in Minori faces 2 high arch on dat 
other side of the court through which there was an Open view 
toward the sea—a disposition which makes one feel that the 

etrical position of the Neronian octagon and its water- 
fall is rather surprising. The cascades of the Domus Aurea and 
Minori repeat, on a monumental scale, the “incundissimum 
murmur’ (Pliny Epist. v, 6. 22-23) of the fountains in charm- 
ing peristyles and gardens of Pompeii and the stairs with cas- 
cades, which I have already mentioned, in the Neronian pal. 
ace on the Palatine (Fig. 58). They are also to be compared 
with the luxuries of the domus of. fourth-century Ostia. 

In the sellaria along the facade and around the octagon, 
niches were made for the great collection of sculptures that 
Nero brought with him from Greece: “Violentia Neronis in 
urbe convecta et in sellariis domus aureae disposita” (Pliny xxiv, 
84). The walls of these fanciful rooms along the facade were 
encrusted with marble. In the scattered remains we recognize 
the same luxury which Nero’s Palatine palace shows and 
which our sources describe. The vaulted ceilings had delicate 
stucco decorations with exquisite paintings in the classicistic 
style like the famous volta dorata, This is evidently the part of 
the palace in which the painter Famulus, attired in a toga and 
dignified even on the scaffolding, spent the few hours of his 
working days painting.3! 

The plans of the reception rooms along the facade deter- 
mined the shape of the rooms and localities behind the main 
part of the palace. These localities were secondary, and nei- 
ther in them nor in the long cryptoporticoes was there any 
marble facing. The walls and the vaulted ceilings were stuc- 
coed and painted with brilliant, daring sketches in the style 


31. Pliny xoxxv, 120, As A. Maiuri’s Roman Painting in the Skira series (Ge- 
n¢Va, 1953) probably will be (and indeed merits to be) the most used book about 
Roman painting for the time being, I wish to point out that he has made a most 
Canlous mistake in translating Pliny’s words about Famulus (Fabullus) and mak- 
ing him work in his toga “without a moment's respite.” The right translation is 
tobe found for instance in S, Ferri’s Plinioil vecchi, Storia delle art antiche (Rome, 
1946), Pp. 187-189, 


_1 snow well known to us from the villas of 
ae ae (see note 11). The general disposon 
iate framework belongs to the so-called fourth Pomp 
Je that mirrors, of course, the richness and luxury hte 
sty. nian Age to the Flavian. Here ic 
h 


the Nero 

ee Seen, no marble, no place for gems and fis 
of-pearl as there was in the now barren and despoiled i 
facing Nero’s countryside. By mocaianuien mistake these a. 
tarian parts of the palace and their paintings have often te 


used to illustrate Neronian luxury. To a great extent they aby 


became models for grotesque paintings. 

The buildings in front of the western wing present , 
problem. The facade might have had a height of two ot eye, 
three stories and resembled the screens of the theaters, th 
monumental outer walls of the natationes of the Thermae of 
Caracalla and Diocletian and the Septizonium. Was this f;. 
cade, visible only from a rectangular courtyard of which the 
buildings in question formed the outer wall? Or was the view 
open so that one could contemplate the lake and all tha 
countryside which had been created over the remains of the 
crowded quarters of the center of Roma vetus: Was all that 
visible through the wide doors of the sellaria between the col 
umns of the portico and across the sun court, just as in the 
Villa di Arianna at Stabiae everything faced the Bay of Cas 
tellammare? Could the wanderer in the landscape, looking 

toward the Domus, appreciate the fantastic vaults and niches, 
the rich colors, and the sculptures included in the rooms be- 
hind the columns of the portico? It would have been a splen- 
did contrast, a luxurious background to the countryside, 
comparable with the temple of Fortuna Primigenia on the 
hillside of Praeneste, and in fullest agreement with the tradi 
tions of the porticus villas, as we know them from the Poa 
peian paintings.32 But though it may seem most likely that 
the Neronian porticus villa resembled the Campanian ar 
tecture (Fig. 63) of the same kind, we must admit that oaly 
excavations on the south side of the court can tell us ifort 


32. The Porticus villas (Fig. 63) illustrate exactly what the Neronial pat 
might have been like ifit had an open front side with flanking wine 


degree the view from and toward the monumental fa- 
de of the palace was obstructed. Until it is excavated we 
e ot know whether it was open, entirely closed, or if there 


4 wide arch in front of the sun court serving as an open 
w toward the lake and the landscape, as in the villa in 


what 


was 
windo 
Minor. 
In my opinion it is not possible to state with certainty 
exact use of any of the many rooms of the palace, except 
the library.33 A detailed study of all the various localities re- 
mains to be made. Suetonius explicitly mentioned two baths 
(balineae) and a notable circular dining hall (praecipua cenatio 
rotunda). Of the two baths, one was for salt and one for sul- 
furous water. T. his reminds us of the two thermae of the 
second period of the Villa of Hadrian and suggests that the 
two baths of Nero may have been situated outside the palace 
in the open air. Perhaps the baths of Titus, the velocia munera 
thermae that Martial praises, were built in the- same place as 
the private baths of Nero.34 
Suetonius’ description of the praecipua cenatio is lamen- 
tably short: “Praecipua cenationum rotunda, quae perpetuo diebus 
ac noctibus vice mundi circamageretur.” That is all! An implied 
cenatio with the adjective rotunda is, of course, the subject ot 
circumageretur. This has sometimes gone unnoticed because, in 
moder usage, the word rotunda often means a dome-covered 
round building. As our text actually stands, it seems evident 
that the cenatio was a merry-go-round, a revolving construc- 
tion, probably lightly built of wood. “Perpetually day and 
night” may be one of the typical exaggerations in Suetonius’ 
descriptions of the follies of the emperors. But one must ad- 
mit that the words “vice mundi” make one wonder if Sue- 
tonius’ wording is imprecise. He may have meant that the 
hall was provided with a rotating spherical ceiling. 
Concerning this most sensational part of the Domus 


the 


ne ree morumenti antichi di Roma e suburbio, 1, 211; Gregori, Accademie e 
S loteche d°Italia, xx (1937), 213 C. Callmer, “‘Antike Bibliotheken,” Aca Rom* 
Met, X (=Opus Arch., 1, 1944), 160 f. 
an Peshaps the dome illustrated and discussed by K. Lehmann in “The Dome 
saven, ” p. 12, note 84, belonged to the Neronian balinea. 
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ric. 64. A dining hall in Hadrian's 
villa near Tivoli. 

After Heinz Kihler, Hadrian und seine Villa 
bei Tivoli (1950). 


again whether it was perhaps a se 
building set out in the wide grounds of the Domus ae 
like the fantastic cenatio at the western side of the stadium a 
the Villa of Hadrian (Fig. 64). Was it reminiscent of the as 
mic tents of the kings of Persia or the tent of Alexander ; 
Great with its fifty gilded posts supporting an imitation rs 
mament of rich workmanship? Perhaps the dome of the “aa 
mus Aurea was something like these and like the dome. 
shaped audience tents of the Mongol khans. Was it in some 
way constructed inside a hall which belonged to the fk 
building like the dining rooms in the northern part of Hy. 
drian’s Villa—formerly interpreted as Latin and Greck |. 
braries? Or was it placed in the sun court of the facade like 
the tholos in the painting of a porticus villa in the house of 
Lucretius Fronto (Fig. 63) in Pompeii?35 

Andrew Alféldi has put this tantalizing dome in a general 
relation to the banqueting halls of the Hellenistic kings and 


Aurea we may ask 


Heinz Kahler, Hadrian und seine Villa bei 
22-28, Pls. 1 (D, 8, and K)-v and va-x, 


Kahler is evidently right in comparing the cenatio at the stadium with the main 
apsidal hall of the Domus Augustiana (p. 123, Fig. 26). The description of Perti- 
nax’ death in the biography in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae (Pertinax 11) 
seems to prove that the hall in the Palatine palace was called Sicilia et Iovis cenatio. 
Philo, describing a villa of Caligula in Legatio ad Gaium (364), obviously refers to 
a hall of the same kind as the “‘megas oikos.”” In the latter cases the cenationes were 
inside the palaces like the apsidal halls of the palace of Piazza Armerina (see the 
plan in Gentile’s guide La villa imperiale di Piazza Armerina, 3 and 46). Nero's 
cenatio rotunda can have been in one of the palace halls with special devices for 
rotation. One should also remember that the word rotundus can mean simply 
“circular.” Was the cenatio rotunda perhaps only a rotating floor for instance in 
the octagon, Fig. 532 Or does Suetonius aim at a revolving heaven (ouranés, 
cf. Cassius Dio’s description of Pantheon Lm.27) in the octagon (as has been 
suggested under the assumption that plinthium sive lacunar in Vitruvius’ list of 
dials, ix. 8. 1, should be read Panthium sive lacunas)? Both suggestions seem (0 me 
to be too farfetched, considering the wording of Suetonius as it actually runs. 
I believe that the simile vice mundi and the whole context must imply globe 
shaped, vaulted (sphairoeidés). Cicero expressed himself in a similar fashion when 
speaking of heaven. To avoid mistakes it may be pointed out that the building 
with a dome on the Neronian dupondius struck in Rome and Lugdunum be- 
tween 64 and 66 A.D. represents the macellum as shown by the inscription 
MAC AUG. Cf. Marilyn Stokstad in Spink and Son Numismatic Circular, 
ae 1954; C. Vermeule, A.J.A., Lx (1955), 258 fam 
alzinger, “Die Macellum-Dupondien des Nero,” Numismatik, 0 (1933) # 


35. For the cenationes of Hadrian cf. 
Tivoli (Berlin, 1950), Pp- 31-44 and 1 


Dionysiac ideas about royal happiness. Other scholars, nota- 
bly Hans Peter L’Orange, Karl Lehmann, and Earl Baldwin 
smith have not only compared Nero’s revolving dining hall 
with Oriental architecture but have tried to explain it by 
tracing more wide-ranging connections3® with Oriental and 
especially Persian royal architecture and deification—what 
Strabo (xi. 13,9) called sebasmds theoprep@s. Lehmann, among 
other evidence, quotes Hesychius’ gloss ouranos (“heaven”): 
“The Persians also” used the term “for the royal tents and 
courts whose round awnings they called heavens.” Here, cer- 
tainly, we have to remember light Oriental structures, which, 
no doubt, inspired Roman domed architecture, for instance 
the high buildings of Babylonia which still in Strabo’s time 
(xvi. 1, 5) were built of beams and pillars of palmwood with 
ropes of twisted, plastered, and painted reeds round them, 
and doors coated with asphalt, all being vaulted on account 
of the lack of timber. These, too, may have their connection 
with the cenatio rotunda, while, in turn, the Roman concrete 
structures no doubt inspired Oriental architecture. 
L’Orange has revived the whole discussion by inspiring 
studies. His suggestion that the whole Domus Aurea complex 
was a palace of Nero-Helios, a palace of the Sun, must, as far 
as I can see, be discarded as completely unverified.37 Again, I 
emphasize its obvious connection with the Hellenized late 
Republican villas. But most inspiring was and is L’Orange’s 
ingenious idea that the Neronian cenatio rotunda was closely 


ing’ 
related to the hall and fire temple of the Sassanid King Chos- 


36. Alféldi’s articles are cited in note 15. For the Persian tents and domes see 
Baldwin Smith's works and K. Lehmann’s “The Dome of Heaven,” cited in 
note 6, Lehmann gives an excellent account of starry domes and makes it clear 
that there was a direct tradition connecting Jupiter or Helios 2s kosmokrator 
with the same cosmic decoration in a symbolic Christian sense where Christ ap- 
pears as kosmokrator, and he draws attention to the new life, meaning, and 
strength which the pagan motives drew from Christian ideas. But I think that 
we have to admit that we can not prove any real religious connection between 
all this and the revolving dining hall of Nero. 

37. For L’Orange’s suggestion that the Domus Aurea was 2 “Sonnenpalast” 
see Serta Eitremiana (= Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. suppl. 21, 1942, 68 f£.) and Stud- 
ies om the Iconography of Cosmic Kingship in the Ancient World (Oslo, 1953)» PP- 
28 £,, Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture (Oslo, 1947), pp: 60 £. For criticism see my 


roes II, who was defeated in 624 A.D. by the Byzantine 
eror Herakleios. This remarkable structure has bei rg 
se by Emst Herzfeld, Fritz Saxl, Lars Erik Rin 


b 
Sven Eriksson, and others.38 To me Eriksson’s analysis ne 
material seems conclusive. The Byzantine 5 outces (jg : 


horus Patriarcha, Georgius Monachus, and G corgins 
nies from the ninth to the eleventh century) tel] Ce 


Us ab 
an image of Chosroes in a hall, which Cedrenus described 
being spherical. Nicephorus and Georgius Monachus : 


only about a fire temple, whereas Cedrenus mentioned both 
a palace and a temple. 


articles cited in the notes 24, 27, and 28, and Vermeule in A. JA. 
258 f. I have only lately noted that J. M. C. Toynbee in Numismatic Chronicle 
s. 6, vl (1947), 133 ff has, like me, maintained that the Domus Aurea should be 
understood mainly as a great Italian villa of carly Imperial type. In “Wochen. 
tagsgotter, Mond und Tierkreis,” Studia graeca et latina Sotoburgensia, m (Stock. 
holm, 1956), 85 ff., S. Eriksson has analyzed current misinterpretations of our 
literary sources. 
38. Herzfeld, “Der Thron des Khosro,” J-P.K.S., X11 (1920), 1 ff, 103 ff.;F, Saxl, 
“Frihes Christentum und spites Heidentum in ihren kiinstlerischen Ausdrucks- 
formen, 3: Darstellungen der Weltenkénig-Idee,” Wiener Jahrb. Jf. Kunstgeschichte, 
11 (1923), 102 ff.; L.-L Ringbom, “Graltempel und Paradies,” Kungl. Viterhets, 
Historie och Antikvitetsakademiens handlingar, txxm (Stockholm, 1951); and 
“Zur Ikonographie derGéttin Ardvi Sura Anahita,” Acta Abo Humaniora,xxm,2 
(1957), 24-26. Eriksson, op. cit. pp. 111-12, seems to me convincing in combin- 
ing Ringbom’s reconstruction of the Sassanid Takht-i-Taqdis in Gandjak or Shiz, 
with the literary evidence about Chosroes’ palace and temple. For archaeological 
evidence regarding Takht-i-Suleiman see Bulletin of the American Institute for Art 
and Archaeology, 1937, 2. Ringbom’s conclusion is that the Takht-i-Taqdis con- 
sisted of a round lake surrounded by a portico very much like the lake of the 
Canopus at the villa of Hadrian, together with a barrel-vaulted throne hall and 
behind that a temple with a central cupola surmounting a pillar. According to 
iksson’s very plausible explanation this pillar was the base of Chosroes’ statue 
below the starry dome, in the temple, mentioned by the Byzantine authors. In 
other words, the ruins in Shiz seem to show exactly what the sources describe 
(and confuse): a Palace combined with a fire-temple in which the statue stood. 
To my mind Eriksson in his pursuit of unfounded conclusions about cosmocta- 
‘ores, etc., sometimes overlooks the fact that architectural forms may have once 
had a symbolic importance but, all the same, have lived on even since they have 
lost their original meaning and strength. ; 
Nobody who has studied ancient devices of rotation has any reason to ridicule 
aoe ption that Nero’s cenatio—like Chosroes’ revolving turret—W# 
i. ; by oxen, horses, or mules. But Eriksson (op. cit., pp. 118 £, note 2) may 
Pict Pa Suggesting that a hydraulic press, using water power such as ola 
cascade in the Octagon, Fig. 53, made the cenatio rotate. 


» LIX (1955), 


. about Chosroes’ 


In addition, the Byzantine sources d 
tions of the sun, the moon, and the stars, arrangements for 
artificial rain and thunder, and a statue of Chostoes on a hi 
pillar in the temple. Western medieval sources (Exaltatio 
sanctae crucis and the Martyrologium of Ado from Vienna), 
though also mentioning sun, moon, stars, and thunder, eyj- 
dently only speak of the palace and tell us about a costly 
throne (not image) of Chosroes in a revolving tower which 
was made to rotate by draft animals in the basement. Persians 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, Firdausi and Tha’alibi, 
also describe the palace as a splendid hall with a throne and a 
marvelous planetarium. It seems probable that the data con- 
cerning the sun, moon, stars, and planetarium belong to 
either the temple or the palace. These buildings were evi- 
dently connected with each other and easily confused in the 
legends of Chosroes’ palace. 

I agree with K. Lehmann that Nero’s dining hall “‘is be- 
yond suspicion of being a literary fantasy.” The medieval 
stories and Suetonius’ words, as they stand, seem to support 
each other. But though considering Nero’s rotating hall (or 
heavenly dome) in connection with the Oriental architec- 
ture, where it probably belongs, L’Orange’s reasoning seems 
to me too restricted. Frederick P. Bargebuhr in an article, 
“The Alhambra Palace of the Eleventh Century,”39 has pub- 
lished and discussed a poem about an Arabic palace, in which, 


among other marvels, we meet with a dome, “that rotates in 


escribe representa- 


39. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxx (1956), 198 f£. and 228 ff. 
Bargebuhr speaks about Yasuf’s domes “adome made to appear to be rotating” 
and believes that the rotation of which Ibn Gabirol speaks in the poem quoted 
“was in effect produced by lights.” Bargebuhr recalls that in the famous “Hall 
of the Caliphs” in Madinat az-Zahra a huge cistern was filled with quicksilver. 
When it was put in motion, the whole place appeared to be rotating. One would 
be tempted to adduce the phengitis temple of Fortuna of the Domus Aurea 

liny soxxvi. 163), but I cannot see any cogent reason to doubt that both the 
Cenatio of Nero and Yosuf’s dome were really rotating. To me Yisuf’s dome is 
a third example of this fanciful, probably Oriental architecture as developed in 
the Hellenistic world and inherited by the Romans perhaps as early as their late 
Republican, “Persian” palaces, but in any case by Nero’s architects. The notices 
planetarium (Firdausi, Tha’alibi), and the stars, sun, moon, 


Tain, and thunder in his palace (Byzantine sources), as well as the information 


” Above all, when we meet this 
its ee he Sassanid Empire, in Rome and ir 
sone m late Republican times and onward, . 
ane Spain, we must remember = its grandeur fey 
late result of a joint development of common features jy 
Fast and West—even if the hall of Chostoes had its own 
Oriental traditions of king worship and they, as | am mos 
inclined to believe, were the remote background of all these 
kinds of architecture. 

Chosroes’ dome, as we know it from the medieya] d.. 
scriptions, was deeply influenced by the development of Par. 
thian and Persian culture and architecture under Hellenistic 
and Roman influence. From this formal point of view we 
could even turn the argument upside down and say that the 
dome of the Domus Aurea might well be regarded as the 
ancestor of Chosroes’ hall, which had a most obvious Hel- 
lenistic and Roman heritage, admirably analyzed by Karl 
Lehmann, in spite of the fact that both may have had a distant 
common Oriental ancestry in ancient Persian days.4° 

The testimony about the Republican and early Imperial 
palaces, Nero’s buildings, and the refinements of this Roman 
palatial architecture which appear in the late domus of Ostia 
(Fig. 60) with their otherwise un-Roman planning and char- 
acter (see note 19), help us to visualize the great develop- 
ment of Hellenistic traditions under the constant influence of 
the legacy of Rome on the one hand and the influence of the 
architecture of the Parthian and Sassanid world on the other. 
Thanks to the excavations in Ostia we can now get a clear 
notion of how far this development had advanced before 
the foundation of Constantinople. Syria and Constantinople 


iho Teper pulled the revolving turret in the Exaltatio sanctae crwcs 
andthe Marteagium of Ado from Vienne, show us varied aspecs ofthis kn 
of building—of which Nero’s cenatio is an catly example and the Arsbie 
ing ballin Spain a late offspring, All this material, taken together, seems to met 
be a fmpaton to believe that Ado’s description of Chosroes’ revol ving tur 
reo only a legend, perhaps inspired by the tales about Neros —r 
tt we mu remember that the explicit description of the revolving hall o! 
40 “The only to be found in medieval sources from western Europe. 
. Dome of Heaven,” Pp. 24-25, 


were the great centers from which internal development and 
amalgamation spread. Comparing the eighth-century mosaics 
of the Mosque of the Ommiads in Damascus (Fig. 65) with, 
for instance, the mosaics from the palace of Piazza Armerina 
(Fig. 66) we cannot help feeling that the great tradition from 
Hellenistic, Imperial Roman, and Parthian palaces was still 
alive in the Arab world. Moreover, when we compare Ro- 
man and Turkish baths (Fig. 67), it becomes evident that the 
same tradition lived on through the Ottoman Age. A similar 
thought occurs to us when we see in the Norman palaces of 
Sicily, for instance in La Zisa in Palermo (Fig. 58), mosaics 
and running water like those of Nero’s sunken triclinium on 
the Palatine or of the domus of Ostia, when we read in Boc- 
caccio, Fazello, or Gregorovius’ Wanderjahre* aboutLa Cuba, 
Palermo, or when we hear Leonardo Alberti describe the 
fishpond Albehira in the fanciful landscape architecture of 
La Zisa with an island and a bridge that recall the same fea- 
‘ures in one of the peristyles of Domitian’s palace on the Pala- 
tine (Fig. 59). 

It seems obvious that much of this was a Roman and 
Byzantine legacy to the Arab world. In Sicily it met with the 


Hee Wanderjahre in Italien. The chapter about Palermo, pp. 328-31 in the 


‘PPina-verlag edition (Cologne, 1953), in spite of false attribution gives a 
then Picture of the Cuba and Zisa palaces. See also Bargebubr, op. cit, for 
same kind of luxury in Arabic Spain. 
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HG. 65. Mosaic, Mosque of the Om- 
miads, Damascus. Eighth century A.D. 


‘tage in another form, propagated 
Roman te belong both the dome in Tangy 
aie Chosroes’ revolving hall with their probabj OMys 
pal d Oriental background and their evident and d % Pex, 
ath both the results and the cultural interchange of x ¢ 
of the most creative periods in history: the Hellenistic “6 
man, and Parthian ages. Very often no doubt i¢ lost a, 
a i hich it may have had am, ¢ 

original meaning, W : Ong the Per 
sians, in Hellenistic and later palatial architecture and ccs 
only as a profane architectural form and a decoration: ‘a 

ings which, “like all terrestrial garments, wax old” 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

In other words it seems to me more than likely thay 
L’Orange, Lehmann, and others were intuitively tight in con. 
necting the aviary of Varro and the Neronian dome with the 
Persian influence, which Strabo (v. 2, 5) noted in the lite 
Republican villas and which Appian detected in Caesar's fo. 
rum (B.C. ii. 102), though the cenatio praecipua no doubt had 
precedents on Italic soil in late Republican times and became 
adjusted to Italic traditions in the Roman villas and domus, 
But when L’Orange (with rather mixed and uncertain ey}. 
dence from the Oriental side) pictures Nero as an Oriental 
cosmocrator below a starry dome, Suetonius and all the Ro- 
man sources which he adduces fail to support his conclusion, 
It is not only that Suetonius makes no mention of stars. On 
every point Eriksson seems to me to be right in his criticism. 
L’Orange’s hypothesis ceases to convince at the point where 
he leaves formal architectural relations and claims that he can 
also interpret Oriental symbolic meaning. I do not think that 
Wwe can say any more than has already been said by Alféldi 
about the Neronian dome, its supposed stars and movements 
like those of the universe.42 

Of course, court philosophers and flatterers may haveat- 
tempted symbolic Oriental interpretations. Everybody who 

read the poets of the first century A.D. remembers those 


C0 quote 


42. Op. cit., note 15. Eri , seem to pay enough 2t- 
tention to th 5. Eriksson, op. cit., does not always 


; € early instances of short-lived Oriental and Hellenistic flattery 
worship in the first centuries of the Empire. 


ew elements of Oriental apotheosis and Oriental fla 

ni hich Martial stigmatized in Trajan’s Age ofthe Roman Ren- 
— ce (x. 72) and to which Juvenal alluded when he said 
that the whole of the Tiber is polluted by the Orontes (iii. 63 
£). So far, I do not consider it impossible that in certain quar- 
ters the dome may have been associated with Oriental ideas, 
destined for a great future in the late Empire, when the rulers 
were deified and enmeshed in a system of elaborate court cer- 
emony. But we cannot prove it, and we should not overem- 
hasize such whims and doubtful antecedents. Over and over 
a after such exaggerations the cult of the emperors re- 
turned to its basic stable shape. We saw that start in Augustan 
days. Horace “ventured toward a compromise with certain 
religious conceptions of the Hellenistic East” in an early ode 
(i. 2, Jam satis terris). But after that follows Quem virum aut 
heroa (i. 12), where, as Fraenkel says (Horace, p. 297), all 
that is said about the ruler is kept within the bounds of strict- 
est Roman propriety without the faintest hint at a deification. 
Only with ‘Diocletian and Constantine did adoratio— 
akin to the Persian proskynesis and to other impressive Oriental 
ceremonies that were renewed in the Neo-Persian empire— 
attain stable importance as an expression of the supremacy of 
the state in Italy. We can, of course, never know all that court 
poets prated about—and Martial, Juvenal, Seneca, and Tac- 
tus (Ann. xiii. 3) ridiculed—but we are certainly mistaken if 
we take altogether hypothetical interpretations of the Domus 
Aurea mote seriously than Martial and the others took the 
flatteries. For that reason we must not minimize the fact that 
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FG. 66. Mosaic from the palace of 
Piazza Armerina. Sala della pesca. 


HG. 67. The bath of the sultans in the 
Terschana Seraglio, 1719. Drawing by 
2 Swedish officer in the service of King 
Charles xu, illustrating the Roman- 
Byzantine technical and artistic tradi- 
tion. 

Courtesy of the Nationalmuseum, Stock- 
holm. 


the vaulted cenatio and the whole luxuriously r 
man villa in the center of Rome had its Telos 
Republican villa architecture of mixed Roman, Hellenist ; 
and Oriental ancestry. 
But it is more important and real than all these tantaliz- 
ing considerations to turn to the more or less contemporary 
sources and to listen without prejudice to what they allege 
First, I once more recall that Strabo spoke about late Republi 
can or Augustan villas as Persian and that the idea of the cene- 
tio rotunda perhaps reached Nero from them—even ifit origi- 
nally was Oriental. But in spite of all this we must keep in 
mind that not a single word indicates that contemporary 
praise or criticism was concerned with Oriental origin or 
religious ideas expressed by the Domus Aurea, either as a 
whole or in part. Nothing proves that it was understood asa 
Palace of the sun. It was seen from quite a different point of 
bi 4 villa was brought into the town (Tac. Ann. xv. 42). 
aha uile by spoliation of the citizens (ibid. 52) and was 
= Orit had deprived poor people of their homes. It was 
Paap of reckless egoism and a source of envy (Martial 
ee . ; Ai It was a prison for Famulus’ art (Pliny xxv. 120) 
xe : . collection of stolen Greek works of art (Pliny 
i i end The gold and the gems were less objectionable; 
Aine were accustomed to luxury before Nero (Tac. 
last nea Nero’s own verdict was that now he could at 
0 ‘ive as a human being (Suet. Nero 31). 


The Domus Aurea was not finished in the period between 

64 and 68 A.D. Otho spent $0,000,000 sesterces to complete it 
Jut. Otho 7). Nevertheless, Vitellius and his wife criticized 
the Domus Aurea as being badly built, poor, lowly, and lack- 
ing in elegance (Dio Cassius Ixv. 4), somewhat snobbish com- 
nents which may seem less unreasonable, however, if we re- 
member Pliny’s statement that the late Republican insania of 
Scaurus surpassed the luxury of the palaces of Nero and Ca- 
ligula (xcaxvi. 113). In strong contrast to Vitellius’ demands 
and to Nero's imperial egotism stands the spirit that finally 
ended the fairy tale of the Domus Aurea, namely, the demo- 
cratic sense of responsibility of Vespasian, Titus, and Trajan 
and their realistic policies. Their model was rather Augustus’ 
simple house on the Palatine (cf. Suet. Augustus 72), his care- 
fulness not to expropriate private houses for public use (ibid. 
56), and his destruction of the vast and luxurious domus of 
Vedius Pollio in Rome: 

Disce tamen, veniens aetas, ubi Livia nunc est porticus, im- 
mensae tecta fuisse domus; urbis opus domus una fuit, Spatiumque 
tenebat, quo brevius muris oppida multa tenent. Haec aequata solo 
est, nullo sub crimine regni, sed quia luxuria visa nocere sua. (“But 
learn, thou age to come, that where Livia’s colonnade now 
stands, there once stood a palace huge. The single house was 
like the fabric of a city; it occupied a space larger than that occu- 
pied by the walls of many a town. It was levelled with the ground, 
not on a charge of treason, but because its luxury was deemed harm- 
ful. Caesar brooked to overthrow so vast a structure, and to 
a so much wealth, to which he was himself the heir. 
a t is the way to exercise the censorship; that is the way to 
os jee oat the judge does himself what he warns 

0. —Fasti vi. 639 ff., Frazer’s translation). 
feat (are pasquinade, already cited from Suetonius’ 
Hp » and Martial’s poem about the Domus Aurea and its 

molition (De spect. 2) seem to echo these words of Ovid, 

except that in Martial’ i 
a ee s poem from the Flavian Age the point 
of public welfare is given more emphasis. The colos- 


_ Sus, also ridiculed by Juvenal in his eighth satire (line 230), 


nt ea to Helios. Thereby the envied vestibule of the 
cine es the Via Sacra were thrown open to the public as a 
Pic of Helios. The Arch of Titus probably belongs to the 


years when the Domus Aurea was made public, and it may 
thus be regarded as a symbol of the change. The porticoes of 
the temple of Claudius on the Caelian hill, which Nero had 
usurped (Suet. Vespasian 9), again offered their shadow to the 
Roman people. 

On the slopes of the Esquiline, from which the poor 
people had been driven, the public Baths of Titus were now 
built. But by far the greatest monument of the democratic 
policy of Vespasian and Titus was, of course, the Amphithea- 
ter, which was built where Nero’s lake had been. In connec- 
tion with this the Ludus Magnus (not mentioned by Martial) 
was constructed, and some machinery of the Amphitheater 
was stored in the colonnades of the former vestibule.43 The 
tyrant’s delight became the delight of the people. To the 
words of Martial we may add that the Flavian temple of 
Peace with its public library was constructed on or close to 
the northern outskirts of the villa and that the art treasures of 
the Domus Aurea came to be exhibited there (Pliny xoxxiv. 
84). The revolution completed itself when, after a fire, the 
Baths of Trajan were built above the Neronian palace on the 
Esquiline and when Hadrian built the temple of Venus and 
Roma above the vestibulum. That erased the last remaining 
parts of the Domus Aurea. Instead of the Imperial villa in the 
center of the town we see the largest pleasure grounds created 
by any megalopolis for the masses. 

There is, though, a certain charm in conjuring up, be- 
hind the great social architecture still visible, a phantom vision 
of Nero’s creation. It is a dazzling late chapter in the history 
of the Roman villas of late Republican and early Imperial 
times as well as of the Oriental and Hellenistic paradeisoi and 
palaces. And the palace on the Esquiline above the lake and 
the artificial countryside, although in existence only some 
forty years, was in many ways remarkable in the history of 
Roman architecture. It was one of the first great buildings of 
brick-faced concrete. In its planning and its vaults, the octa- 
gon and the row of sellaria show already the “baroque” style 
that later characterized parts of Domitian’s palace, the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur, and Imperial palaces in general. 


43. See note 27. 


